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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


EMPIRES . . . ARE ONLY PRESERVED AS THEY HAVE BEEN ACQUIRED. 
THAT IS TO SAY, BY VIGOUR, WATCHFULNESS AND LABOUR.—Louis XIV, 
Advice to his Heir. 


Tar English have awakened during the last twelve months 
to the magnitude of the task confronting them. It is a 
j tremendous one, and not the least difficult 
swe ae part of it is the necessity of rousing a Govern- 
ment, largely composed of very tired men, 
who no longer have driving power. The present Cabinet 
might survive in an era of deep peace, but either they must 
be replaced or the country will go under in the harsh times 
that lie ahead of us. Mr. Chamberlain, whose patriotism 
and energy no one can doubt, will have to change many of 
his colleagues unless he is prepared to submit to foreign 
dictation. Mr. Asquith’s Cabinet would have lost the Great 
War had they remained in power and Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Cabinet is even less fitted for action; it contains, in 
fact, one of Mr. Asquith’s most disastrous colleagues, 
Sir John Simon. Up to now our Prime Minister has 
lived from hand to mouth and has made only stop-gap 
arrangements. This haphazard will have to cease. He 
must have a plan and really competent men to carry 
it out, for inferior men are not good enough for the 
situation we are now in. It is the independence of Britain 
that is at stake, no less. 


Our problem is three-fold—amilitary, diplomatic and economic. 
In the diplomatic field we have changed our policy, and 
changed it rightly. We are finding allies and 
a Have making arrangements with them. These 
arrangements are hurried because we have 
waited until the eleventh hour, but in so far as they are 
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negotiated by our very competent Foreign Office they ay 
as good as they can be under the circumstances provide 
that mischief-makers are kept out of foreign affain 
But diplomacy is not all and alliances are not one-sided, 
We have to tell our allies what we can do for then 
and our help must be both military and economic, } 
the economic field we are powerful and well equipped, 
we can support our allies with loans and by commercia| 
agreements, and we are beginning to do this. We hay 
no time to lose, for if we are to prevent Poland, 
Rumania, Greece, Turkey and others from being spun in 
the German orbit, we must prevent them from bei 
dominated by German trade autocracy. It is part of the Nazi 
plan to use a trade squeeze to enforce political demands and 
we must see that such a position does not arise in countries 
allied to us. Commercial independence of Germany is as 
vital to the countries we are guaranteeing as military defences 
and it is of the utmost importance that our economic negotia. 
tions should not be in the hands of “ international minded” 
financial experts, nor subordinated to Free Trade theorists, 
The losses inflicted on this country by such people are already 
great enough and we cannot afford any more. On the 
diplomatic and economic sides we can meet our enemies, 
But the third side is the most important of all. It is the 
military one. The Navy is growing, the Air Force is nearly 
ready. We can feel that in these two arms all that is possible 
is being done. But we have no adequate Army and we cannot 
have one without Conscription. 


WuarT arrangements have the Government made to prepare 

the country for the tremendous struggle which lies ahead! 

sees They have doubled the future strength of the 
ary 


Daemtiees Territorial Army, and have prepared rather 

haltingly to run a recruiting campaign to raise 
the men. This military effort is hampered by the list of seven 
million funkholes, published earlier in the year. Tom, whois 
a meat salesman, does not see why he should fight for Dick 
and Harry, who are respectively a photographer and a French 
polisher. The list of funkholes was a colossal blunder if the 
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Government intended to enlarge the Army, but we suspect 
that at the time it was published they had no intention of 
doing so, and that in this—as in other matters—they had 
failed to foresee events. The announcement that the Terri- 
torial Army will be doubled is all to the good, but it is not 
enough. The British forces will have to meet the conscripted 
and properly prepared armies of Germany, and the slight and 
sketchy training, which is all that any Territorial can receive, 
will be of little use when the hour strikes. If we had adopted 
conscription after Munich—when our danger became evident 
to all but the wholly blind—if, after adopting it we had called 
up the 1920 class, we should have had by now some 200,000 
men with six months’ training, men well on the way to being 
soldiers. Owing to our lack of foresight, they would have had 
a very uncomfortable time with improvised camps and in- 
structors scraped up from nowhere, but they would be there, 
and it is not too much to say thay they would have conjured 
the war clouds out of the sky by their mere existence. We 
did not do this, we have wasted six precious months, and now 
itis probably too late for the mere announcement of British 
conscription to stop the onslaught of the Hun. The Sybill 
who burned two of her books last September still demands 
her price. The Government will have to reverse their mis- 
taken military policy as they have reversed other policy. 


Wuart holds us back in regard to Conscription ? What is the 
influence in the Cabinet which prevents the people of this 

country from doing their duty ? From whence 
7 do these men of little vision draw support 
outside the Government ? It is no secret that Lord Halifax 
is anxious for Conscription. The Foreign Secretary’s growth 
in weight and knowledge is visible to all who come in contact 
with him. He is Mr. Chamberlain’s most intimate colleague 
and the one Minister who is in touch with foreign countries. 
He is beginning to catch hold and he has the affection of all 
those who work with him. He would not hesitate, but the 
Prime Minister believes in leading the country from behind 
and is too much swayed by Sir John Simon and Sir Samuel 
Hoare, who for many years pursued the will of the wisp of 
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German friendship. They have not only misjudged the 
European situation, but they are evidently also incapable of 
seeing straight. In the Cabinet they have been the perpetual 
obstructors. Who supports them in the Cabinet? Very 
few people, because the country has swung round to rearma. 
ment with great energy, and the rank and file of the Cabinet 
—many of them good, well-meaning fellows—none of them 
men of high ability or commanding character—have come 
round to the popular view. They would no doubt shift again, 
if public opinion changed ; such people can always do harm 
by stampeding at a given moment, but they have little staying 
power. The Cabinet, for all serious purposes, consists only 
of Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Halifax, Sir John Simon and Sir 
Samuel Hoare. The two latter have all along opposed 
Conscription and in diplomatic matters have been as blind 
as bats. They no doubt derive support from somewhere, 
Sir John Simon evidently gets his from the Fifth Inter. 
national, which is very powerful in the City. His position 
may be compared with that of M. Bonnet and M. Flandin, 
who are swayed by just the same kind of shiver-sisters-cwm- 
money-bags view. Sir Samuel Hoare, perhaps, leans upon 
the Conservatives who are more afraid of Russia than of 
Germany. They will let him down. 


APRIL was full of events which crowded on each other following 
the eventful last weeks of March, when the seizure by Germany 

of what was left of the Czech state was accom- 
~ a Maa plished, and Memel was declared to be German. 

The shock to the country was less great than 
the shock to the Government, whose policy had been based 
on the idea that Herr Hitler would be content with half a 
loaf. No one reacted more decidedly than Mr. Chamberlain, 
who felt that he had received a personal affront. He had 
taken the grave responsibility of disarming Czecho-Slovakia 
because Herr Hitler had given certain undertakings. He 
felt he had been had fora mug. He was very much annoyed, 
and at a Cabinet meeting on March 31 he brushed aside those 
colleagues who wanted to go back to the old see-saw. The 
outcome of that Cabinet discussion was a speech to the House 
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of Commons from the Prime Minister guaranteeing Poland, 
which at the end of March was threatened by a concentration 
of German troops. Mr. Chamberlain left no doubt in the 
minds of his hearers as to his change of views : 

As the House is aware, certain consultations are now proceeding 
with other Governments. To make perfectly clear the position of 
the Government in the meantime before those consultations are con- 
cluded, I now have to inform the House that, during that period, in 
the event of any action which clearly threatened Polish independence 
and which the Polish Government accordingly considered it vital to 
resist with their national forces, the Government would feel themselves 
bound at once to lend the Polish Government all support in their power. 

They have given the Polish Government an assurance to this effect. 

I may add that the French Government have authorised me to 
make it plain that they stand in the same position in this matter as 
do his Majesty’s Government. 

What I have said is meant to cover what I may call an interim 
period. 

This speech was welcomed by the House of Commons, 
and he was congratulated alike by opponents in the Con- 
servative Party, such as Mr. Churchill, and by the official 


oppositions. 


THE shiver sisters, both in and out of the Government, tried 
in vain to minimise the magnitude of the change made in 
British policy. The outside world saw what 
it meant, and knew what the pledge to Poland 
involved. Only one criticism remained. Mr. Chamberlain 
had promised that British forces should defend Poland. 
What was being done to raise and arm those forces ? Where 
were they ? It was right to seek for allies on the European 
continent, but what could we do to assist those allies if they 
were attacked ? The Munichites had told us that we could 
not help Czecho-Slovakia, how should we help Poland ? 
Further, asked the critics, why Poland, and not Yugoslavia, 
Rumania, and Greece? The breathless Munichites, exhausted 
by their swift volte face, begged for time to consider what to 
do next. They were not given any breathing space at all, 
for on Good Friday, April 7, a week after Mr. Chamberlain 
had pledged the British people in support of Poland, Italy 
seized Albania, and has since proclaimed that the King of 
Italy is also King of that country. Had we guaranteed Yugo- 
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slavia a week earlier, when we guaranteed Poland, this rape 
of a small independent country would not have occurred, 
As it was, Yugoslavia was caught in the pincers of Germany 
and Italy and could not move. The British Cabinet had 
once more acted too late. 


THE forces which seized Albania consisted of 175 vessels of 
the Italian Navy and of a powerful section of the Army, 

" Troops were landed from the air, and in three 
te days the Italians were in possession of the 
whole country, the King and Queen and the 
two-days-old Crown Prince were in flight, and yet again the 
democracies had been out-paced. A storm of indignation 
went over this country, and Mr. Chamberlain asked the 
Speaker to summon Parliament, which had been having a 
holiday since April 6, on April 13. On that day the Prime 
Minister gave an account of the Albanian affair. Communi- 
cation with Albania had been difficult, therefore the reports 
had been one-sided. The Italians had accused King Zog of 
mobilising. It was the old story, “ ... the stories of 
oppression and ill-treatment, . . . of danger to Italian capital 
investments, and of Albanian enthusiasm at the Italian 
occupation are regarded with doubt and suspicion,”’ said 
Mr. Chamberlain, and he asked how far this Italian action 
conflicted with the Treaty we had signed with Italy only a 
year ago, for “It is not only the future of Albania which is 
at stake.” The British Government had informed the 
Italian Government of the serious view they took of the 
situation, and had warned them from attempting to seize 
the Greek island of Corfu, which lies off the Albanian coast. 
Needless to say, the Greeks, who were directly threatened, 
and the Rumanians and Turks, who were more indirectly 
affected, were alarmed by the attack on Albania. Mr. 
Chamberlain had given a pledge to Poland on March 31. On 
April 13 he gave a similar pledge to Greece and Rumania. 


On the morning of April 13 the Cabinet had only intended 
to guarantee the integrity of Greece, but strong action on 
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the part of the French Government induced Mr. Chamber- 
lain to include Rumania in his plan for defending South- 
Eastern Europe. He had apparently thought 
tel that there was no urgency about Rumania, but 
Pledges M. Daladier convinced him that no country 
was more threatened. The French view is 
that if Herr Hitler strikes east it will be at Rumania, and. 
that German troops are all ready massed for this campaign. 
The defence of Rumania and the defence of South-East 
Europe is therefore a British interest. Here is what the 
Prime Minister said : 
I, therefore, take this opportunity of saying on their behalf that 
His Majesty’s Government attach the greatest importance to the 
avoidance of disturbance by force or threats of force of the status quo 
in the Mediterranean and the Balkan Peninsula. Consequently, they 
have come to the conclusion that, in the event of any action being taken 
which clearly threatened the independence of Greece or Rumania, and 
which the Greek or Rumanian Government respectively considered it 
vital to resist with their national forces, His Majesty’s Government 
would feel themselves bound at once to lend the Greek or Rumanian Govern- 
ment, as the case might be, all the support in their power. We are com- 
municating this declaration to the Governments directly concerned, 
and to others, especially Turkey, whose close relations with the Greek 
Government are known. I understand that the French Government 
are making a similar declaration this afternoon. 
[Official Report. Our italics.] 
This pledge is as great in importance as the Polish pledge. 
It will be easier to implement as we have a powerful Navy, 


while, as yet, we have no Army. 


WE should be sorry if Mr. Churchill joined the Government, 
for he is in himself the only effective opposition, the official 

oppositions, both of them, being futile to a 
sailieen — degree. On April 13 he made an excellent 

speech, at once forceful and sober. He 
sympathised with the Prime Minister, who had been 
badly treated by the dictators, ‘‘ but we sympathise with 
ourselves too.”” He welcomed the new guarantee and the 
approach to Turkey, but he criticised the Admiralty’s arrange- 


ments : 
Here I really must ask the Government to maintain a continuous 
state of vigilance in the Mediterranean, a state of vigilance appropriate 
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to the tension which exists and to the strain which undoubtedly is being 
put upon our naval power. I cannot feel that the dispositions of the 
British Fleet in the recent crisis conformed to the ordinary dictates of 
prudence. .... According to published statements in the newspapers 
of all countries, facts which are not in the slightest degree secret or 
official, the Fleet was scattered from one end of the Mediterranean to 
the other. Of the five great capital ships one was at Gibraltar, another 
in the Eastern Mediterranean, and the remaining three were lolling 
about outside various widely separated Italian ports, two of them not 
attended by their protective flotillas. The destroyer flotillas them. 
selves were dispersed along the European and African shores, and a 
number of cruisers were crowded in Malta harbour, without the pro. 
tection which is given by the powerful anti-air batteries of the battle. 
ships. I do not understand at all how this situation, which has now 
been rectified, was allowed to arise. [Official Report.] 
Mr. Churchill was probably perfectly right when he said that 
had the Fleet been watching the events, “had they been 
concentrated and cruising in the southern part of the Ionian 
Sea, the Albanian adventure would never have been under. 
taken.”” The Ministers of Defence, Messrs. Belisha and 
Kingsley Wood, and Lords Stanhope and Chatfield, are not 
of a calibre to over-awe their colleagues, and at a time like 
this they hardly are up to their great responsibilities. The 
Services will have to carry out the very important pledges 
we have given, and if they are not well directed, or are in- 
sufficiently equipped, the pledges will be of little value. The 
relief felt by the whole country at the re-orientation of our 
policy must not blind us to the fact that until we get con- 
scription, we shall have no army with which to carry it out. 


Mr. CHURCHILL also had something to say on April 13 about 
the Secret Service, which is often blamed for the ignorance 
_ of Ministers. Nazi intentions were well known 
iemnnties in regard to Czecho-Slovakia. Italian intentions 
were clear in regard to Albania. Why were 
Ministers the only people who did not know these things ? 
The press reports them and the Secret Service reports yet 
more. Is there not, said Mr. Churchill, 

“some hand which intervenes and filters down or withholds in- 
telligence from Ministers ? It seems to me that Ministers run the most 
tremendous risk if they allow the information collected by the In- 
telligence Department, and sent to them I am sure in good time, to be 
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sifted and coloured and reduced in consequence and importance, and 
if they ever get themselves into a mood of attaching importance only 
to those pieces of information which accord with their earnest and 
honourable desire that the peace of the world shall remain unbroken. 


Turning to the map of Europe, Mr. Churchill begged that 
Bulgaria and Rumania should, if possible, be got together. 
For ourselves, we must keep nothing back : 

How can we bear to continue to lead our comfortable easy life here 
at home, unwilling even to pronounce the word “ compulsion,” un- 
willing even to take the necessary measure by which the armies that 
we have promised can alone be recruited and equipped ? 

[Official Report.] 


It would decidedly be a loss to the country if this admirable 
critic were to become a mere Minister, at present he is the 
Great Tribune of the people. 


THE Socialists and Liberals gave no help to the country on 
April 13 at that momentous sitting. When they have muttered 
“Collective Security,” ‘‘ Conference,” Rus- 

sia,” and have objected to Conscription, they 
have nothing more to contribute. But certain Conservative 
speakers said things which were of value. One of these was 
Captain Evans, Member for West Cardiff, who spoke of the 
pledges we had given, and who asked how were we going to 
implement them : 


“‘ We have the finest Navy in the world, an Air Force which is daily 
growing in size and efficiency, but no one will dispute that to-day we 
are far behind, in numbers and in pilots, the air forces of our potential 
enemies. We shall enter into those guarantees with an Army which, 
for its efficiency is, perhaps, the most powerful in the world ; but what 
are its numbers? A few hundred thousand, versus the millions pos- 
sessed by the dictator countries. The Army as well as the Navy will 
be called upon to defend our own shores and to enforce our will overseas 
in support of the guarantees that we are now giving. 

To-day the world sees an anxious Britain wondering whether it can 
raise an extra 250,000 Territorial soldiers by a voluntary system in the 
short time available to us. Is it surprising that in those circumstances 
the small States whom we are anxious to incorporate at the present 
time into a defensive alliance hesitate because they question our ability 
to come to their assistance in a time of crisis? [Official Report.] 


Was it true that the Socialists would down tools if they were 
asked to serve? Captain Evans might have reminded his 
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audience that the only European countries which do not 
have Conscription are : 

Monaco 

Luxemburg 


The Vatican City 
Great 


We look pretty in that list ! 


A Goon deal was heard about Russia in the debate on April 13, 
The Socialist speakers were particularly anxious for us to 
come to an understanding with the U.S.S.R. 
They believe in the doctrines of Marx. They 
believe that these are practised in Russia, and they would 
like to have that country in alliance with ours. Other 
speakers are affected by Russia’s huge size and potential 
military power, and they wish to have those big battalions 
on their side. We think they have forgotten recent history. 
Russia having made a revolution at home, has done her best 
to make one elsewhere. Her activities in France and Spain, 
and even here, are recent. She has failed in one respect. 
She has not Bolshevised Europe; she has engendered a 
different form of totalitarianism, which is called Fascism or 
Nazi-ism according to its geographical place. Between the 
totalitarianism of Stalin and the totalitarianism of Hitler 
there is only the difference made by German efficiency. 
Russia feels that while she is not the actual patroness of the 
particular form of revolution which flourishes in Central 
Europe, she need not fight it, as all revolution is alike to her. 
Added to this she has renounced her old role of protector of 
the Slav peoples. Her Imperialist and conquering activities 
take her into Asia, where she has recently subdued Outer 
Mongolia. This is not to say that Russia is not a great 
factor ; she is, and the British Government, urged by many 
voices, became alive in March to her importance, and have 
since endeavoured to get her to see that she had something to 
say to European affairs. Our new allies, Poland and 
Rumania, have a long experience of Soviet Russia and were 
reluctant to work with that country, although in time Poland 
might be prepared to do so. The conversations between 
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Lord Halifax and Colonel Beck left no illusion in the British 
Foreign Secretary’s mind about the drawbacks of a Russian 
alliance. But we have little choice and can neglect no 
chance of support, however slender. 


On April 15 President Roosevelt telegraphed to Herr Hitler 
and Signor Mussolini to tell them that the nations were 
” troubled by the threat of war, and to ask them 
awe whether they would undertake not to attack 
the countries named by him for at least ten 

years : 

- “ Are you willing to give assurance that your armed forces will not 
attack or invade the territory or possessions of the following independent 
nations : Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Sweden, Norway, Den- 
mark, the Netherlands, Belgium, Great Britain and Ireland, France, 
Portugal, Spain, Switzerland, Lichtenstein, Luxembourg, Poland, 
Hungaria, Rumania, Jugoslavia, Russia, Bulgaria, Greece, Turkey, 
Trak, the Arabias, Syria, Palestine, Egypt, and Iran ?” 

If the two Dictators would agree to this, Mr. Roosevelt would 
make the same inquiry in regard to the nations he named. 
The American President was confident that all would agree 
not to attack Germany or Italy. The next step would be 
that the Government of the U.S.A. would initiate discussions 
on limiting armaments and increasing the flow of trade: 
“The discussions which I have in mind relate to the most effective 
and immediate manner through which the peoples of the world can 
obtain progressive relief from the crushing burden of armament which 
is each day bringing them more closely to the brink of economic disaster. 
“Simultaneously the Government of the United States would be 
prepared to take part in discussions looking towards the most practical 
manner of opening up avenues of international trade.” 


We have no doubt that Mr. Roosevelt’s telegram was sent 
in perfectly good faith and that he intends to serve the cause 
of peace, but in Europe we have a recollection of a number 
of treaties, pacts, and other arrangements signed since the 
war, and the little value that can be placed on any of them. 
The Treaty of Versailles, the Covenant of the League, the 
Kellogg Pact, the Locarno Treaty, and the Anglo-Italian 
Treaty are all cases in point. 


THE reactions to President Roosevelt’s telegram were various. 
In the democracies it was realised how helpful his gesture 
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was meant to be. In Italy Signor Mussolini saw that a great 
opportunity had been given to pull some chestnuts out of the 
fire by involving England and France in con. 
ferences, which would tie them while not ham. 
pering the autocracies. The Italians, however, 
bowed to German dictatorship in the matter, for after the 
first two days their press vied with the German in abuse of 
Mr. Roosevelt. Herr Hitler decided that he would not 
answer the President except before the Reichstag, which 
he summoned for April 28th. In London two points of 
view were put forward by well-informed people. One was 
that Mr. Roosevelt had hastened the European clash by 
indicating to Germany that America could not permanently 
be counted out; the other was that this was the first 
great international test of Herr Hitler. If he was really a 
great and remarkable man he would seize this opportunity— 
a golden opportunity indeed—and would, under the benevo- 
lent eye of President Roosevelt, entangle the democracies 
in a _ paralysing series of controversies, arrangements, 
pacts and treaties, while he prepared for the knock-out. 
It was on April 17th that Herr Hitler announced that 
the oracle would perform on April 28th, and it is unfor- 
tunate that while we were waiting we were not making 
essential military preparations. Certain Members of Par- 
liament, Lord Wolmer, Mr. L. S. Amery and Sir Edward 
Grigg, with a band of helpers, peg away on the subject of 
Conscription. The slowness of Ministers to realise the 
dangers run by the country is one of the strange phenomena 
of our time. 


Reaction to 
Roosevelt 


In preparation for his speech on April 28, which will be too 
late for our comment, Herr Hitler circularised the countries 
named in President Roosevelt’s appeal, with 
the exception of Great Britain, France, Russia 
and Poland, and asked them whether they were 
afraid of German attack. A few of the answers were published 
on April 23. Lithuania referred to Article IV of her treaty 
with Germany of March 22, 1939. In this Germany under- 
takes never to make war on Lithuania. Holland stated that 
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she has to “reckon with every eventuality”; Belgium 
answered by reminding Herr Hitler that her territorial 
integrity was guaranteed by Britain, France and Germany ; 
Switzerland replied that she would defend her neutrality with 
her army. It is said that in making these replies no country 
was bold enough to say “ Yes, we are afraid you will attack 
us,’ and perhaps such courage was too much to expect. 
Many of the little nations have had experience of German 
attack and know that it is not only by bomb and blast that 
they are threatened, but by the slow squeeze of ruthless 
economic and political pressure. It is all very well for 
President Roosevelt to be so very frank, his powerful country 
runs no risk of war nor of economic pressure. 


“ THE situation demands our perpetual vigilance,” M. Daladier 
is reported to have said at a meeting of the French Cabinet 
" on April 17. Never was a truer or a more 
_— en necessary word spoken. Although the French 
never entirely relax their watch on the Rhine, 

they have their easy times, but they know that this is not 
the moment to indulge in slackness. Our recent change of 
policy has been received in France with profound relief. 
Our guarantee to Poland and our pledge to Greece and 
Rumania are taken as evidence that we at last understand 
the seriousness of the European situation. True, we have 
not yet taken the only step that would make continental 
nations realise we mean business, but the French hope that 
will come, seeing how complete the revulsion of feeling in 
England has been. They themselves did not have so rude an 
awakening in 1938 as we did, for the simple reason that 
they had not been so fast asleep, nor did they go through the 
same moral convulsions about Czechoslovakia as the British. 
Their military men infinitely regretted that the Czechs were 
sacrificed, because they knew the value of the Czech army 
and what it would be like to fight without them, but although 
the French public had seen their Government abandon an 
ally for the first time in French history, they did not appar- 
ently take the matter to heart so much as did the English 
public, nor, like a section of the English after Munich, did 
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they for one moment believe that Herr Hitler would keep 
his promises. It should be remembered that the French have 
been in close touch with Germany for two thousand years; 
they understand the inhabitants of that country very well, 
This clear-sighted acceptance of things as they are is charac. 
teristic of the Frenchman, who above all wants to understand 
the world he lives in, and who has never had any sympathy 
with the excesses of vanity, the over-statement and periods of 
self-intoxication endemic in Germany. “‘ Surtout, rien de 
trop”’ is their watchword—the Germans wallow in too. 
muchness of all kinds. 


On April 21 the French Government issued a series of drastic 

decrees. As before, M. Paul Reynaud explained them, and 

France All In the reasons why they had to be adopted, at 
the microphone :— 


“Whether we like it or not, each of us has his part to play in the 
drama of present-day Europe. In the West we see and admire small 
but free nations, one of whom is ready to flood its own soil while the 
other declares that it would rather be massacred on the spot than bow 
a head which for centuries has been held high. 

“* Amid them is France. The more she is threatened the more her 
strength grows. She has never been so necessary to the world as 
now. If she were to disappear to-morrow, what would Britain do ?” 

Provision has to be made for additional armaments to the 
tune of £85 million; cuts are to be made in Government 
expenditure ; a financial overhaul is promised; personnel 
on the state railway and on other Government enterprises, 
is to be reduced ; income tax returns are to be better checked ; 
armament profits are to be limited. M. Reynaud pointed 
out that a third of all the French national income is spent on 
defence. He is imposing a sales tax of 1 per cent., which will 
not be levied on bread, milk and certain agricultural produce. 
The working week is to be 45 instead of 40 hours. He asked 
for this because— 

“Men who are called to the colours cease to be productive and 
there are moments in the life of a people when the productivity of each 
individual must be doubled. This is all the more necessary for France, 


where 40,000,000 people live next door to a nation of 86,000,000 who are 
working 60 hours a week.” 


Do we in England realise how far behind we are in our efforts 
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to resist the coming attack? On April 22 the newspaper 
which told us about the French effort also informed us that 
the operatives of the iron and steel trades in Great Britain 
were pressing for a 40-hour week. 


Arter Czechoslovakia and Memel what next? Readers of 
this REvIEw know too much about Germany to think that 
d this is the end of Herr Hitler’s conquests, and 
a hae that all we have to do is to put a wreath on 
the tomb of the Czech people. Memel has 
gone, Danzig is due to go. Hungary and Yugoslavia 
are threatened. What of Germany’s northern neighbour, 
Denmark? The Danes believe that they are “for it” 
soon. Ever since Munich Germany has become increasingly 
insolent to them. Addressing a body of undergraduates 
at Copenhagen University recently, Professor Warburg 
said :— 

“There is no one in this room who does not view the coming year 
with anxiety. From the forge of Vulcan comes a deafening roar ; 
the doors of the Temple of Mars stand wide open ; British democracy 
is building ships as Athens did when the State was threatened by the 
authoritarian ruler of the Persians ; the aeroplane has made the Channel 
as narrow as the Hellespont.” 

Denmark is all the more threatened because Germany is one 
of her two markets. Great Britain is the other. Germany 
buys her meat, we buy her dairy produce and bacon. Last 
winter Germany threatened to close her markets unless some 
control was exercised in German interests over the Danish 
Press. Articles on foreign policy were to be censored, the 
Nazi Party was not to be criticised. As this was ordered, 
so was it done, and one of the Scandinavian safeguards—the 
free Press of Denmark—was put into German leading strings. 
Denmark is now making herself look as small and as incon- 
spicuous as possible. Her defences are not discussed in 
public, and the men whom Nelson put on a par with his own 
sailors are not encouraged to say that they may have to fight 
for their freedom. The Danes, by this very cautiousness 
and colourlessness, run the risk of being caught by totalitarian 
doctrine, which would be as fatal to their country as it is 
elsewhere, 
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At Easter-time, while Albania was being drenched with 
bombs, General Franco gave his adherence to the anti. 
F Commintern Pact. On his part, this action was 
not surprising, seeing that the Commintem 
in Spain had been the main helper of his 
enemies, and without the Germans present on Spanish soil 
this declaration would mean little. It is the fact that the 
enemies of France are still in Spain that gives General Franco's 
declaration its sinister air. We have no doubt that in time 
Spain will throw off the intruders, and that some kind of 
Spanish state will emerge, but that does not make the present 
problem less menacing to the French, and, therefore, to 
ourselves, and it is futile for us to fix our eyes upon a distant 
future, when it is the present that menaces. General Franco 
has said that he means to give Spain “ a suit of clothes made 
to fit her of Spanish material.” We do not doubt that he 
means this, nor is it likely that any suit manufactured in 
Berlin or Rome would seem wearable to the Spaniard. Nor 
would the rough paganism of Germany, or the agnosticism of 
Italy suit the ardent Catholicism of General Franco, but he 
has to win the peace after winning the war. He is in the 
power of ruthless men who are using Spain for their own 
purposes. He needs peace more than any man in Europe. 
Having fought a bloody civil war for two and a half years, 
will he find himself committed to fighting France while Spain 
falls to pieces behind him ? Spain has two French frontiers, 
one on the Pyrenees, the other in Morocco. She has no 
navy, and if she fights Great Britain and France she cannot 
defend her ports. Is the stranglehold of Germany on General 
Franco so strong that he will be able to ignore these essential 
factors ? We do not yet know, but the sending of a powerful 
squadron of the German navy to the Spanish seas is probably 
done for purposes of intimidation. 


THE most interesting account yet published of Russian 
activities in Spain appeared in the Saturday Evening Post 
of April 15. In it General Krivitsky, formerly 
a general in the Russian army and latterly 
Chief of the Soviet Military Intelligence (Secret 
Service) in Western Europe, gives an account of the Russian 
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share in the recent Spanish Civil War. General Krivitsky 
is the only survivor, outside Russia, of the group of officials 
who, carrying out Stalin’s orders, directed Soviet inter- 
nationalism in Spain, and his story is of deep interest. It 
js told in the level dispassionate tone of a man accustomed 
to report, and it certainly carries conviction on matters with 
which General Krivitsky was personally concerned. Whether 
his theory is true that Stalin undertook to help to Sovietize 
Spain in 1936, only because he could not make an alliance 
with France and England against Hitler unless he did so, 
seems more doubtful, but it should be borne in mind. 
Against it should be set the witness of M. Delbos, who saw 
the revolutionary plans in Moscow dealing with Spain years 
earlier than the date of the war. General Krivitsky says 
that “‘ Stalin intervened in Spain with the idea of creating in 
Madrid a vassal of the Kremlin. Such a vassal would 
secure . . . his ties with Paris and London... .” But in 
taking the action he did “ Stalin risked nothing. He even 
made sure that there was enough gold in the Bank of Spain 
to more than cover his material aid to Madrid.” The story 
that General Krivitsky tells is one of deep interest. In July, 
1936, when the Spanish war began he was “living at the 
Hague with his family, disguised as an Austrian antiquary,” 
which disguise explained his frequent journeys and the style 
of his living. As a routine measure he sent secret agents to 
both sides in Spain to secure information. His agents in 
Berlin, Hamburg, Bremen, Rome, Genoa and Naples reported 
that Germany and Italy were already giving powerful aid to 
General Franco. No instructions came to him from 
Moscow. 
“Only the Commintern—the Communist International, with 
branches in every country in the world—broke the silence of Moscow.” 
But the Commintern carried no weight in Soviet circles. It 
was a mere adjunct to Stalin’s foreign policy, nothing more. 
Through it he had launched the “ Popular Front ’” movement 
in various countries. 


NEVERTHELESS, all over the world the Communists were 
asking Russia to help Red Spain. The Spanish Government, 
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with a reserve of £140,000,000, had tried to buy arms jy 
England, Czechoslovakia and France, but they were frustrated 
by the non-intervention pact. Secret agents 
reported this to Moscow, and at the end of 
August Moscow allowed three high Spanish 
officials to come to Odessa to buy Soviet war supplies. Then 
follows a curious account of tortuous Russian ways. On 
Friday, August 28, 1936, Stalin issued a decree forbidding 
“the export, re-export or transit to Spain of all kinds of 
arms, munitions, war materials, aeroplanes and warships,” 
But at the same time he called together the Politbureau, 
which is the supreme authority in Russia. At this meeting 
Stalin declared for immediate action in Spain, and said that 
“with Spain in his pocket he could command a genuine and 
durable alliance with France and the British Empire,” and 
he added that this action ‘“‘ would restore the faith of the 
Soviet adherents abroad, shaken by the purge of the 
Bolshevik old guard.” But secrecy must be maintained. 
His watchword was that Russia was to “stay out of range 
of artillery fire!’ On this decision General Krivitsky 
received orders to act. “‘ Mobilize all available agents and 
facilities for prompt creation of a system to purchase and 
transport arms to Spain.”’ The way this was managed was 
by creating a network of sham “ private ”’ firms, financed by 
Moscow. This was done within ten days of the start. These 
“* firms ”’ operated in London, Paris, Copenhagen, Amsterdan, 
Zurich, Warsaw, Prague and Brussels. ‘ For every firm an 
agent of the Ogpu was a silent partner. He furnished the 
finances, controlled all the transactions. In the event of a 
mistake it was he who would pay with his life.” 

The English reader has one small consolation. Arms 
for use in Spain do not seem to have been purchasable in 
this country, even though a sham firm was created in London. 


WE have heard very little of the fighting which has been 
going on since October in Carpatho-Ruthenia, where the 
Hungarians were fighting the Slovaks until 
recently, and where tanks, aeroplanes and 
other implements of the modern military art 
have been freely employed. The Ukrainians have also joined 
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in. They object as much to Hungarian domination as the 
Slovaks do. The fighting has been fierce. Germany is 
acquiescent in the war in this corner of the old Czecho-Slovak 
state, for Hungary is duing the work of the Reich, and the 
frontier she is acquiring is designed for German use against 
Rumania when that country is attacked. If any Slovaks 
existed who believed in Herr Hitler’s good faith they are 
now disabused—as others are. Slovakia was merely used by 
Germany to break up the Czecho-Slovakian state, which stood 
across her path to the near East and was a bastion of freedom 
in Central Europe. Once the Slovaks had overthrown the 
Czechs—the only people who had ever done anything for 
them, they had served their purpose in the German plan. 
This is now being demonstrated to them by the way in which 
Hungary has been allowed to conquer a part of their country 
in a more than usually savage fashion. The Hungarian 
claims descent from the ancient Huns, he is also closely allied 
with the modern representatives of Hunnish culture and the 
scenes enacted in the eastern end of Czecho-Slovakia have 
been terrible. The ‘‘ Special Correspondents ”’ of the great 
newspapers have not reported them, and the only news that 
has come through has been brought or sent by private people. 
Nothing shows more clearly the change which has come over 
our newspapers during the last 25 years than that such 
disturbances, such loss of life, should have been virtually 
unreported. On April 1 we were told that the Slovak- 
Hungarian mixed commission for delineating a frontier 
between Slovakia and Hungary had settled a line “ which 
accords with the Hungarian demands.” What else could 
happen while Germany gave Hungary her benevolent support ? 


On April 4 King Ghazi of Iraq was killed in a motor accident 
at Mosul. This gave the agitators who are subsidised by 

our enemies a golden opportunity. Incited 
of by them an excitable mob of some 2,000 
What Followed people stormed the British Consulate, murdered 

the Consul and burnt down the building. After 
this orgy was over four arrests were made, martial law was 


declared, and apologies were given to the British Government. 
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The outrage occurred after a public memorial service for the 
late King, and it has not yet been made clear who the incite 
to violence were, although there can be no doubt as to what 
country stands to benefit by the destruction of British 
influence in the near East. The British Consul, Mr. Monck. 
Mason, had not been long in Mosul. His service, however, 
had been entirely in the near East, where he was first an 
interpreter, then a vice-consul, and at Salonica an acting 
consul-general. His chiefs will feel the loss of so experi. 
enced an official, for he knew the near East very well. 
The late King Ghazi was the son of King Feisul, who played 
so romantic a part in the Great War, and who, had he lived, 
might have given his people some measure of stability. The 
late King was of another kind. He could not bring himself 
to practice the hard work of government. He had no talent 
for administration. What he liked and what he understood 
was swift movement, whether in a racing car or an aeroplane, 
and these tastes did not endear him to his horse-loving, 
camel-owning subjects. Whether King Ghazi would have 
been a more successful monarch had he been educated in 
Arabia instead of at an English public school, there is no 
saying. The road he was placed on did not seem to bea 
broken one to him, it seemed more that he did not know 
there was a road at all. The new King is his son and is three 
years old. He will have a long minority. The Emir Abdul 
Ilam is the Regent. 


THE death of Mr. Lyons, the much respected Prime Minister 
of Australia, occurred on April 7. Mr. Lyons, who was of 
_ Irish origin and a Roman Catholic, was over 

aoe Amarin here for the Coronation, when he made many 
friends. He spoke before several large audiences 

to whom he showed that he had what may be called a 1925 
mentality, in that he believed that the League of Nations 
was still functioning. The writer recalls the stunned and 
silent surprise of a foreign gathering of journalists when he 
emitted the phrases which had been so much applauded 
twelve years earlier. In a disillusioned Europe, where the 
League and its protagonists had been realised for what they 
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were, such sentiments seemed to belong to another age. 
The suddenness of Mr. Lyons’ death necessitated a temporary 
arrangement and an acting Prime Minister. The Governor- 
General, Lord Gowrie, appointed Sir Earle Page to this post 
until the United Australia Party could elect a new leader in 
place of Mr. Lyons. This followed with commendable speed, 
and the choice has fallen upon Mr. Menzies. Sir Earle Page, 
the leader of the Country Party and acting Prime Minister, 
refused to participate in a Coalition. Mr. Menzies, the 
new leader of the United Australia Party, tried and failed 
to overcome this reluctance, for without the Country Party 
of which Sir Earle Page is the leader, he will be in difficulties. 
At such a time the value of a Governor-General above all 
politics is seen. A British peer from Home, unconnected 
with any Party, and owing nothing to any of them, can 
steer through a crisis of this nature where an Australian 
would be hampered in every direction. The crisis was soon 
resolved, and Mr. Menzies became Prime Minister although 
he has not a majority. He will probably make military 
service compulsory, thus carrying out the democratic 
tradition of Australia of equality for all. 


SomME evidence of the control which the South African 

Government has over the British as well as over the South 

_ African Press may be seen in the fact that 

oe Semana ™ news is suppressed both in the Dominion and 

here when it would run counter to General 

Hertzog’s policy. The strike of the Germans and the sabotage 

in the big arms factory in the Transvaal on March 19 is a 

case in point. The Arrow, that most up-to-date of all publica- 

tions, gave an account of what had occurred in their issue of 
April 7 :— 

Many Germans are employed in the Iscor steelworks, the only 
big armaments factory in South Africa and, on March 19, it was dis- 
covered that an act of sabotage had been committed, holes having been 
drilled in the furnaces. The works were at once occupied by troops. 
Policemen on leave were recalled. Power stations, water works, 


stores of petrol, and so on were guarded. Auxiliary police were 
enrolled. Special precautions were taken to guard the docks and 
harbours at Cape Town and Durban, aerodromes, broadcasting stations, 
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reservoirs, and so on. These measures could not, of course, be cop. 
cealed by the authorities—they are described as purely precautionary, 
All reports of sabotage are characterised as idle rumours or, at least, 
as being greatly exaggerated. The real facts have been suppressed in 
the newspapers. There was also a strike of Germans at the Iscor works, 
The Nazis deny the sabotage but admit the strike, which, so they say, 
broke out because 150 Germans, who wanted to disembark without 
any papers at Luederitzbucht in South-West Africa, were refused a 
landing. Their ship proceeded to Durban. Whether the 150 Germans 
were able to land or not is unknown. 


Newspapers in England have told us very little of this serious 
affair, which affords further evidence of German intentions 
in regard to the Union. General Hertzog now apparently 
fears the crack of the Hitler whip. Five days after this 
serious affair he was saying in the Union Parliament: “ The 
question of Central Europe has nothing to do with South 
Africa,’’ and he went on to refer to the Germans as ‘“‘ those 
with whom we have long been on terms of friendship.” 
March 24 was the day on which he said this, and yet the 
police of the Union were at that moment guarding the docks 
and aerodromes against possible German sabotage ! 


HitHerRTO one of the factors for increasing German power in 
the Union of South Africa is General Hertzog’s sympathy for 

everything anti-British. Of German origin— 
| oes ont his father was born in Germany—he went into 

open opposition to the British Empire during 
the Great War, and he has lost no opportunity to show his 
strong desire to work with Germany rather than with England. 
In General Hertzog’s view Germany is the “ friend,” England 
merely the unwanted protector. On May 10 he rebuked 
the Mayor of Port Elizabeth, Mr. James Maclean, for making 
an “ offensive ” reference to Herr Hitler. He even apologised 
to the German Minister for the fact that any citizen of the 
Union should have dared to criticise the German Chancellor. 
Mr. Maclean had denounced “ the deplorable and ruthless be- 
haviour of that misguided celibate of Central Europe.’’* 
He was at once asked by the Prime Minister of the 
Union not to express his feelings “in such an offensive 
manner about the head of the German State.” This 

*Star. Johannesburg, April 10. 
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rebuke to the Mayor of Port Elizabeth actually reached 
ertain organs in the British Press, and it was referred to 
in the wireless news. Mr. Maclean sent a forthright and 
excellent letter to General Hertzog in reply to his public 
reproof :— 

“When I recall the brutal murder of Dollfuss, the cruel imprison- 
ment of Schuschnigg, and the way Benes was hounded out of his 
country, I wonder whether you, sir, as head of a State protected by 
the British Navy, are not being more complacent than you ought to be 
with the representative of a regime which apparently delights in treating 
Prime Ministers in this fashion.” 

It was time that this was said to the Hertzogs, Smuts, Pirows 
and their Tadpoles and Tapers in South Africa, where, secure 
behind the might of the British Navy, they make display of 
their friendship for Germany. 


A Frew days later Mr. Maclean received a letter from the 
German Consul which also remonstrated against his reference 
to Herr Hitler. It contained the following 
passage :— 
“Your speech ... is more deplorable as it must be 
interpreted asa direct insult to the German community, which cherishes 
and admires the Fiihrer and Chancellor for his great deeds and the 
building up of the newly united and strong Germany.” * 
Port Elizabeth is a go-ahead town inhabited mainly by 
British. This Mayor is worthy of them. Replying to the 
German Consul’s remonstrance, he said :— 

“I duly received your letter of to-day’s date in which you state 
that your community cherishes and admires the Fiihrer and Chancellor 
for his great deeds. I leave them to enjoy their own feelings in this 
respect, and would suggest that you return the compliment by allowing 
me to enjoy that freedom of speech which is allowed throughout the 
British Commonwealth of Nations and which is, incidentally, so well 
demonstrated by your characteristic letter.” + 

That is how to talk to Germans, both in Europe and in 


Africa. 


How to Talk 
to Them 


THE late Lord Salisbury once said that there were three 
classes of people who should keep out of politics: soldiers, 


* Star, Johannesburg, April 10, 
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priests and women. This saying, which runs counter to the 
modern theory that everyone can do everything equally well, 
is certainly borne out by the Final Report on 
rioting in Burma, which was published on 
April 20. This deals with the four agencies which fomented 
the riots. They are the Burma Press, which has “ fought 
against the re-establishment of peace.” The elected repre. 
sentatives of the people, and the association called ‘‘ Thokin,” 
a sort of Bolshevists, who have “ spread . . . a poisonous and 
anti-social creed of domestic and industrial unrest and 
individual indiscipline.” But the most serious source of 
trouble comes from the fact that the monks have taken to 
politics. The Buddhist religion is the one to which the 
Burmese anchor their hopes and faith. A reverent people, 
they have always been religious minded and their priests have 
had great influence. The Sangha (Buddhist religious organisa. 
tion), when it worked for religion, was a powerful influence 
for good. This has changed, says the Report :— 


Burma Riots 


“In recent years a great change has spread through Burma and 
many of the younger generation of priests have turned to politics. . . . 
We cannot too strongly say, as friends of Burma and of her religion, that 
the danger to both from the degeneration of the Sangha which has 

set in is great.” 
The Report speaks of the need to define the relations between 
the State and the religious orders. There must be no more 
benefit of clergy ; monks must be as other men are, subject 
to law. The chief necessity is that the Sangha should enforce 
its own doctrine and discipline, but “the lessons of these 
riots show ” that it is not possible for this to be done from 
inside. The Report hopes that “‘ the concentrated force of 
the public opinion of millions of Buddhists in Burma” will 
accomplish this. We hope so, too. But we call attention 
to the fact that, as the elected representatives of the people 
were second only to the monks in encouraging rioting, perhaps 
some back-pedalling had better be done before Burma is 
completely destroyed by western forms of government. Two 
years of self-government have produced riot, slaughter and 
mis-government. Must we go on with this disastrous ex- 
periment ? 
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On ApRrit 8 the Daily Telegraph published a letter showing 
that the Governments of Great Britain, France and Belgium 
have been scandalously slack in supervising 

—_— their trade with Germany. As Germany’s war 
preparations have intensified so have our 

exports of pig iron to that country. Here are the astonishing 
figures, which come from the official German trade returns :— 
Imports oF Pic into GERMANY 


Six MONTHS SIx MONTHS 
MaRkcH TO Szpr., 1938, To 
From :— Ave., 1938 Frs., 1939 
BELGIUM AND LUXEMBURG 32,340 131,754 
FRANCE 23,757 204,506 
U.K. om 2,332 39,203 
58,429 375,463 


(46% or Torat) (70% or Tora) 


ToTaL 125,614 534,281 

Mr. E. G. H. Day, who sends these figures to our contemporary, 
points out that the “rate of importation increased exactly 
at the time of the September crisis ” and he adds that “ the 
democracies obligingly increased their rate of supply at the 
same time.”’ We should like to know what our Department 
of Overseas Trade has to say to this. Are the Ministers and 
officials serving it all fanatical Free Traders, or do they merely 
want this country to be beaten in the next war? We could 
greatly impede German re-armament if we cut off her 
importation of pig iron and scrap iron. 


One of the very grave drawbacks of the way in which our 
attention is fixed upon foreign policy is that the public is 
} not watchful of what is happening at home, 
poe the where Ministers and their huge socialising 
departments carry on just as they please. 

One Government decision recently announced by Sir John 
Anderson is that in matters of A.R.P. the bulk of the cost 
of protecting employees from enemy attack is thrown upon 
the industry which gives them work. This is a wholly new 
principal in our public life, and it should be questioned by 
Conservative Members, for it will constitute a tremendous 
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burden upon those employers of labour whose factories are 
in areas likely to be attacked by German bombers. It shows 
how little touch Ministers have with manufacturers that 
such a decision could have been made. For many years 
successive British Governments have regarded the Banking 
interests as though they were the only business interests 
that need be considered, and all recent legislation has favoured 
the man with the office as against the man with workshops 
and factories. Thus the internationalists of Threadneedle 
Street are listened to while the manufacturers of Britain are 
disregarded. A recent instance of this is ventilated in the 
National Union of Manufacturers Journal for April. The 
new Indian Trade Agreement has “ astounding provisions 
. not only is the present anomaly continued of allowing 
Indian manufactured goods to come in free of all duty, but 
the present slender preferences which British goods now enjoy 
in the Indian market are greatly reduced.” Who are the 
people who make arrangements which are so detrimental to 
the British manufacturer and his workman? Why is it that 
national interests are so often thus disregarded? Do not 
Ministers realise that such agreements as that made with 
India are detrimental to the strength of the country as a 
whole, or are they as blind at home as they are abroad ? 


SPEAKING at the meeting of the Federation of British In- 
dustries the President, Mr. Peter Bennett, gave some account 
of the efforts of his Association to re-organise 
for war :— 

“It was becoming evident that peace must be denied 
to us, because the price we should be asked to pay in the sacrifice of 
our honour and of those liberties which had been won for us by our 
forefathers was too high.” 

The industrialists, said Mr. Bennett, would be behind the 
Government to a man, “ and would not shrink from whatever 
task was imposed to protect our liberty and to protect it 
successfully.”” He then described how the F.B.I. had formed 
a committee to try and get closer contact between the Govern- 
ment and industry. He spoke hopefully of what had been 
done. But much remains. 
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‘“ Although they were convinced that rapid and, in some directions, 
even amazing progress was being made, they realised that a greater 
effort might well be possible. They considered the new and untapped 
resources of industry could and should be utilised... .” 

The public is also aware that much has been done, but almost 
every individual is equally aware of unused resources, almost 
every individual knows of snubs to eagerness which should 
not have been given. Further, the sale of pig iron and scrap 
iron, of aeroplane parts, and latterly of ships, to Germany 
has been too prominent in the Press to have escaped notice. 
It seems to the British that their Government is not aware of 
the magnitude of the task ahead, nor of the sacrifices which 
their slackness will impose upon the people of this country. 
The Federation of British Industries can, as private indi- 
viduals cannot, put a spur into the slow and unwilling steed 
on which we have to rely to pull us through the crisis lying 
ahead. 


THE extent to which the exploded doctrines of Free Trade 
still holds sway in Government offices is seen by the fact that 
Great clings to the ” most favoured 
nation ” clause in treaties. This clause pre- 
vents us, in many instances, from imposing any duties at 
all upon agricultural imports, and in other cases we are 
prevented from making import duties effective. Hence all 
the cumbersome marketing schemes with the hordes of 
officials they engender. With a straight tariff we should do 
very much better, but instead of getting on with this we are 
engaged in building up a host of new vested interests which 
will ultimately be a drag upon us. An interesting Report 
on agricultural policy was published recently by the Empire 
Economic Union. It dwells upon the mistakes of our Free 
Traders past and present. The picture given of our agri- 
cultural condition is not wholly gloomy, but the loss of our 
agricultural population is very serious. In 1931 there were 
close on a million workers on the land, 996,081. Now there 
are only 696,640, which shows that nearly 300,000 men— 
almost a third of the number employed—have drifted away, 
and the land is greatly the poorer for this lack of cultivation, 
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Not only does the land lose its power of production by the 

under-manning of the farms, but the country loses a portion 

of its most stable and most intelligent element. The Report 

we refer to says that these figures greatly affect urban 
employment :— 

“. . . If employment on the land to-day was as great as it was 

in 1921, urban employment would be diminished . . . because of the 


importance of rural England as a buyer of the products of urban 
England.” 


The Report presses, as Mr. Christopher Turnor has urged 
more than once in this Review, for a land survey :— 


“There is . . . real need for a survey . . . taking into account 
the necessity for maintaining the fertility of the soil.” 


How long will it be before the Government realises the 
national importance of agriculture ? 


A PARAGRAPH in The Times of April 17 was enough to depress 

the most sanguine heart. It told us that the Ministry of 

Dilly and Dally Agriculture had let another sowing season 
pass without any planning. 


Farmers have not heard of any proposals for increasing the home 
production of food and no instructions or even suggestions to this end have 
been issued. It is true that at last month’s council meeting the National 
Farmers’ Union heard from Sir Henry French, the Director of the Food 
Defence Plans Department of the Board of Trade, an outline of the 
arrangements for ensuring the distribution of home produced food from 
the farm to the shop counter, but so far nothing has been heard of plans 
for increasing the supply. 

So far as can be ascertained there is no intention to secure an increased 
output from British agriculture this year. The planting season is now 
far advanced, but it would still be possible to obtain some extension of 
the acreage of oats, barley, and potatoes. Potatoes can be planted 
until the second week in May with prospects of a satisfactory crop, 
and there are always some vacant fields which could be devoted to this 
crop, if the decision were made now to ask for extra production of 
potatoes. [Our italics.] 


All this could be done, but our farmers have not been asked 
to do it. Distribution is thought of, production is neglected. 
It is profoundly disappointing that the new Minister of Agri- 
culture, who is said to understand national needs, should 
have produced so little effect upon policy. 
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A DESPAIRING correspondent writes: “‘I now realise that 
Kitchener won the war for us in the first month.” The 
reason for this cry from the heart is the 
appalling muddle into which recruiting of all 
kinds has fallen. There is the vital territorial recruiting to 
which are added National Service and A.R.P. recruiting. 
The last are under the Labour Ministry. We are told that 
presently there will be local dictators called ‘‘ Public Relations 
Officers,” but for the moment the thing is in chaos, and it is 
quite evident that no one is in charge save a number of 
bewildered officials. The publicity for recruiting is in some 
districts so reserved that the various addresses where recruits 
may be enrolled are concealed from the public, and are only 
divulged to the committees. Added to this the Labour 
Office recruiters are not informed of what the Territorial 
recruiters are doing. The whole thing is in simple chaos. 
Another correspondent, Colonel X, sends a letter he has had 
from his local A.R.P. officer, to whom he wrote several 
months ago in answer to a very important questionnaire. 
This letter is worth quoting :— 

“ Although some of the correspondence respecting the Government 
Evacuation scheme has been sent to Mr. —. (to whom Colonel X 
was told to write) I think the majority of it has found its way to me 
in the long run, for reply, and I cannot trace having ever received a 
communication from you, and can only assume that it must have 
gone astray, either in the post or in the office here.” (Our italics.) 

As the missing letter was to say what Colonel X could do in 
his good sized, well equipped house this shows the appalling 
slackness of, at any rate, one local authority. Correspondents 
all over England send us letters which underline the tale of 
muddle and inefficiency. We miss the Squire and the Parson 
who ran the countryside far better than the quantities of 
well-meaning officials who are now supposed to look after 
us. 


Local Muddles 


Tue I.R.A. peg away with their terrorist campaign, which 
gives the police a lot of trouble and causes some loss of 
money. No one pays the slightest attention to 
them and they have long since been relegated 
to the back pages of the papers. They are being steadily 
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picked up in batches and given sentences of imprisonment, 
Even their trials attract very little attention, and the only 
moment when the criminals drew much publicity was when 
they made an effort to blow up Hammersmith Bridge. This 
attention, however, was not directed to them but to the 
heroic action of Mr. M. C. Childs, who was walking on the 
bridge at the time the bomb was due to go off. He “ noticed 
a small leather suitcase on the structure of the bridge. Open. 
ing the case he saw that it was smoking, so he climbed through 
the structure on to the side of the bridge and threw the 
case into the water. An explosion which followed sent up 
a 60 ft. column of water.” (Times Report.) Having per. 
formed this act of presence of mind and of utter heroism Mr. 
Childs proceeded to his place of business—he is a hairdresser 
—to which he was afterwards pursued by pressmen and 
photographers. Like other brave men he made light of what 
he had done, but his countrymen will not forget his action, 
No hero can ever be rewarded according to his deserts, but 
it will be a satisfaction to Mr. Childs to know that in an 
age when we hear all too much about “ collective security ” 
and other hum-bugging phrases invented by cowards to excuse 
their deficiencies, his prompt and brave action has brought 
a great sense of national pride to his fellow countrymen. 


As we go to press (April 25) there comes the shocking news 
that our Government has begun to wobble just when the 

Prime Minister seemed to have set his course. 
an Two things show this. Sir Neville Henderson 

has been sent back to Berlin to negotiate with 
Herr Hitler as to whether or not we have conscription. It 
sounds incredible—it is a fact. The second thing is less 
important, but it equally shows the victory of the shiver 
sisters. Lord Lothian is to go to Washington as British 
Ambassador. A worse appointment could not have been 
made if all England had been searched. 


Lorp BaLpwin has been giving a series of addresses in 
Canada on world politics. The last one was delivered on 
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April 22 at Toronto University. He spoke of the gravity 
of the struggle between the democracies and Germany. 

“What makes the situation grave to-day 
is the coalition of paganism and machinery. 
To-day the products of the energy let loose 
by the Reformation and the Renaissance are at the com- 
mand of men who in their propaganda deliberately foster 
hatred, conceal the truth, denounce peace, and glorify 
war. 

“T know it is said that we have no quarrel with Italy 
or Germany because their political systems differ from our 
own. . . . Civilization may perish as the result of war; it 
would certainly perish as the result of Nazism triumphant.” 


If the Nazis 
Triumphed 


A r¥eEw days hence the King and Queen will embark on 
H.M.S. Repulse for their voyage to Canada. During their 
_ ,. Visit to the great Dominion they will go to the 

gh Visit United States for three days. It is a mem- 
orable journey, for no British Sovereign has 

ever visited his Canadian Kingdom, and the welcome that King 
George and Queen Elizabeth will receive will certainly be 
worthy of the auspicious occasion. The stormy times we 
live in have one merit, they teach us values. In days less 
strenuous, the Dominions may dream the dreams of youth 
about sovereignty. In the year 1939 they know in their 
hearts that their very existence depends upon the British 
Navy, and that without that sure shield, which stands between 
them and the predatory powers, they would cease to be. 
Their Majesties will have the opportunity of seeing every 
part of the huge Dominion. They will enjoy the stupendous 
scenery and the great open spaces, but they will most of all 
welcome the opportunity of meeting their Canadian subjects, 
and of hearing of the day to day life of the great Dominion. 
The visit to the U.S.A. is one of courtesy. It was impossible 
that it should not be made once Their Majesties had decided 
to go to Canada. The American people are famed for their 
hospitality, and in spite of their republicanism they are 
certain to give the British Sovereigns a royal welcome. 
England will seem a colder and poorer place without the 
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King and Queen, and we shall all look forward eagerly to 
welcoming them home again. 


THE Nation takes a great pride in the Royal Family and we 
watch with affectionate interest the growth into womanhood 
of the little girl who will one day be ow 


a Queen. When France was a monarchy the 
Birthday : children of the King were called les Enfants de 


France. We do not use the phrase, but the 
feeling in the country is nevertheless that the children of 
King George and Queen Elizabeth are most truly the Children 
of England, our children, part of our family. April 21 was 
Princess Elizabeth’s birthday, and this year she entered her 
*teens, a great landmark in a child’s life. There were no 
public celebrations and the event was not otherwise marked 
than by a party to a few of the Princess’s young friends and 
a shower of presents. But although there was no official 
rejoicing, the whole country joined with the King and Queen 
in their pride and pleasure in the event. Princess Elizabeth, 
with her beauty, sometimes grave, sometimes gay, is a great 
national possession. May she live long and be happy is the 
wish of King George’s subjects. 


A TEST was recently made of tank armour against projectile. 
It was known that the tank would stand up to the direct hit, 
a oo but it was not certain what effect this would 

have upon the officer inside, or how bad a 
headache it would give him. The National Scientific Depart- 
ment was therefore asked what animals should be put inside 
the tank that would correspond most closely with a Tank 
Corps Officer. The reply was “ white mice” ! 
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Tus will be a crucial month. At the time of writing no man 
can say whether May will bring war or peace—a peace that 
for many months past has already ceased to be peace. Hitler 
and Mussolini have already won immense gains in a battle 
in which only one side has been fighting. The Rhineland, 
Austria, the Sudetenland, Bohemia, Moravia, Slovakia, 
Memel (one of the most important of Baltic ports), and 
Albania—all these are immense strategic and military 
gins. Abyssinia may still be counted a liability, but the 
presence of 30,000 Italian troops there—even if they were 
chiefly busy in avoiding being massacred—would mean at 
least that several battalions of British troops would be tied 
up in the Sudan and many British patrol vessels would have 
to be kept in the Red Sea. And on top of all these outright 
gains Spain must be added as a joint strategic advantage to the 
Axis Powers during the next few months, because both the 
victorious Nationalists and the defeated Republicans are 
united at the moment in bitterness against Great Britain and 
France—the Nationalists because they believe their victory 
was hindered by our attitude, the Republicans because they 
believe we sold them. Even if General Franco were to 
declare himself neutral again, which is doubtful, the Germans 
and Italians are counting on his being loth, or too weak, to 
prevent their using either Spanish soil as the base for an 
attack on France, or Spanish Atlantic ports as harbours 
for German submarines in threatening British communications 
both to the Mediterranean and the Cape. To these strategic 
gains must be added the German superiority over us in 
weight of arms and in the number of her bombers; and 
to these again must be added what is at times a liability— 
Hitler’s boundless ambition, his fanatical desire for European 
domination, his belief that he could reach it through a smash- 
ing blow against Great Britain and France. None of his 
henchmen dare try to curb this ambition; most of them 
share it and feed it. Few of his generals dare contradict his 
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belief in the smashing blow; and the few that dare are 
disregarded according to the latest private news from Berlin 
and Berchtesgaden. 

If Hitler still hesitates to press the button that means 
European war, if the Powers still continue moving into 
position for the struggle, then the next few weeks will at least 
bring a test of nerves between the Germano-Italian and the 
Anglo-French blocks, a test greater far than during last 
September when Mr. Chamberlain deliberately eschewed 
power-politics in the mistaken belief that Hitler could be 
influenced by his personality. If Hitler no longer hesitates, 
or if there is an accident, then Great Britain and France 
will have to stand the brunt of the immense force of German 
arms and bombs, while we gather together an army out ofa 
people who are still the grimmest and the most stubbom 
fighters in the world. 

It is idle to guess where exactly the blow will fall. Hitler 
and Mussolini have a plan for splitting Jugoslavia between 
them. Hitler broods over the chances of a sudden blow at 
the Channel ports. He is tempted to attack without any 
warning at all the British Fleet ; details of the attack have 
been prepared, which is one reason why the movements of 
British warships are being kept secret. He believes he would 
take the Baltic States in one swoop. Again, he is known to 
be considering an attack on Poland, ostensibly at Danzig, 
in the belief that the Shiver Sisters here will hang back 
and try to get the Government to rat on their obligations 
to the Poles. Both he and the Shiver Sisters would be wrong 
in this calculation; Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Halifax 
have given their word and (to put it bluntly) not out of any 
love for the Poles, but out of grimly awakened concem 
for British self-preservation they are not prepared to see 
Poland go under. Yet again Hitler and Mussolini have a 
scheme for establishing an independent Macedonia ; once 
more in the belief that such a scheme would be fanciful 
enough to appeal to the British ignoramuses who believe 
that any change must be for the good and, in particular, 
any change in the Treaty of Versailles. 


Which scheme is chosen matters little. What matters is 
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that Hitler has them all pigeon-holed and will pull one out 
as it suits his purpose. And what matters still more is that, 
no matter what paltry excuse or flimsy plan is produced, the 
next German blow will be aimed at the British and French 
Empires—‘‘ these ramshackle edifices,” as Ribbentrop loses 
no opportunity of breathing into Hitler’s ear. 

This picture is grim. It is not over-drawn. It is the 
picture which for many months has been seen—indeed, 
painted—by the German leaders. It is one across which 
British leaders have for long drawn a veil. Because the 
Government at last realized it to be true, and because they 
at last awoke to the fact that the Horace Wilsons, the Lothians, 
the Noel-Buxtons and the cowards were bad and unstable 
counsellors, they began, with only a few weeks to spare, to 
pursue a policy of alliances that should have been the work 
of as many years. The history of the past month is well 
enough known: first, the Sunshine Week, surely the nadir 
of British statesmanship, when the lobby correspondents 
were told that all was well and would soon be better—although 
the Government already knew that the Germans were going 
into Prague the following week—and when Sir Samuel 
Hoare bleated in public about the coming of a Golden Age ; 
then the invasion of Prague ; the giving of the assurance to 
Poland ; the invasion of Albania; the giving of assurances 
to Rumania, Greece and Turkey. It was all a gigantic 
game of noughts and crosses, with Germany and Italy still 
winning—for they took possession of every square in which 
they put their crosses—but with Great Britain and France 
for the first time checking hard. Noughts and crosses. Or 
perhaps the Germans with their grim humour would call 
the game “ skull and cross-bones.”’ 

The British initiative in making the alliances with Poland, 
Rumania, Greece and Turkey was all to the good. It may 
yet be the means of forcing Germany to fight on two fronts 
and therefore of causing her defeat in any war that she 
decides to make. But two points have to be noted. First 
the Government would not have moved at all unless they 
had been faced with a revulsion of feeling in the country at 
their ineptitude and with the beginnings of a revolt even 
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among the usually faithful pack in the Commons. Secondly, 
by the end of April, the British initiative had not been pressed 
nearly far enough. 

On the first point Mr. Chamberlain revealed the Govern. 
ment’s attitude to the invasion of Albania by his offhand 
replies in the House of Commons—replies which shocked 
the country and forced him to try to think harder. Has it 
yet dawned on him that his throwing away of Czechoslovakia 
means—according to War Office calculations—that at least 
500,000 British men will have to be sacrificed in the coming 
war in the joint Anglo-French attempt to make good the loss 
of the Czechoslovak Army? It is a solemn thought, but, 
if it occurs to Mr. Chamberlain, he conceals it. Once again, 
when first the news came that Italy had gained a bridgehead 
of the Balkans, the first reaction of the Cabinet was to do 
nothing. Mr. Chamberlain had received a personal assurance 
from Mussolini—given through the Italian Chargé d’ Affaires 
in London on April 9—that the Italians had only “ limited 
aims” in Albania. Mr. Chamberlain kept looking at this 
assurance, while Lord Perth, the British Ambassador in 
Rome, was sending urgent warnings that the Italians would 
take very much amiss any British attempt to “ encircle” 
them ; he begged the Government to think not twice nor 
thrice, but many times, before crossing the Duce. And at 
the same time there came reports (probably German-fed) 
from Germany, declaring that the German people were becon- 
ing convinced because of Nazi propaganda that they were 
being encircled. This ought to have been taken as a clear 
sign that at last British policy was striking home, that at 
last the German leaders were feeling uncomfortable. But 
not a bit of it. Some of the Cabinet began to draw back, 
and the Daily Telegraph, which normally takes a sound 
line, hinted through its Diplomatic Correspondent that the 
Government were thinking of seeking a new form of Mediter- 
ranean co-operation with Mussolini on the ruins of the old. 
For once the crooked members of the Cabinet—the one or two 
members who from time to time privately give “‘ information” 
to newspapers in the hopes of gaining support for their own 
flabby views—had gone too far. The Press recoiled, and 
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the word went round that there would be a storm in the 
House of Commons if Mr. Chamberlain gave any hint that he 
accepted Mussolini’s assurances. Moreover, to give them 
their due, the Cabinet began to realise—some only dimly— 
that Lord Halifax’s view was right and that there could be no 
co-operation with a Treaty-breaker. For the first time the 
(Cabinet were almost united in realising Britain’s danger, and 
they pressed on with the assurances to Greece and Turkey. 
They hesitated about giving an immediate guarantee to 
Rumania, but even on this they yielded with good grace 
when M. Corbin, the French Ambassador, informed Lord 
Halifax direct from M. Daladier that the French Government 
were about to guarantee Rumania whether Great Britain 
did so or not. 

The second of the two points mentioned above was that 
the Government had not pressed their initiative far enough. 
By the end of April they were still declaring prematurely 
that certain countries had passed into the German orbit 
and already were past redemption. Instead of raising their 
hands forlornly the Government should immediately have 
guaranteed Jugoslavia, a nation of the toughest fighters on 
the Continent, although for the moment handicapped by 
disorganisation among the officers. They should just as 
quickly have guaranteed Hungary instead of leaving Colonel 
Beck to see what he could do one fine day or another. And 
they should have given both a warning and an assurance to 
Bulgaria, although here—in default of direct British action— 
it was all to the good that we asked Turkey to use her weighty 
influence in mediating between Bulgaria and Rumania. By 
and large we may at least say that in spite of all hesitations 
much progress has been made in consolidating friendly 
Powers ; certainly much more progress than ever we had 
dared hope. 

Who, then, is against us in this world struggle? And 


‘| who with us? What forces can each side deploy ? 


First there is Germany, once more the proven bully, her 
ambitions limitless, her war apparatus immense, her striking 
power formidable, her staying power and her courage much 
exaggerated. What we in our old-fashioned way call a 
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‘normal peace-time strength ’’ has no meaning for the ruler 
of modern Germany. All this year they have had over , 
million men standing to arms, and behind the million ar 
another two million in various degrees of training. However, 
to defend her frontiers in a world-war, she will need six million 
men—which means that she would have to draw on the work. 
ing classes, who doubtless would rally well at first, but who 
judge the Hitler regime by four standards—whether or not it 
brings them more food, higher wages, glory for the Fatherland, 
and absence of war. Food and wages it has not brought 
them. German honour—yes. But the greatest test is peace, 
for Germany would start a war with many of her own people 
knowing full well that it had been brought on by the arrogance 
of their own leaders. If it could be a short war, well and good. 
If not, no one could claim that the German stamina would 
be great. As General Beck told Herr Hitler a year ago, 
“* You cannot begin a war on food cards.” Nor can he wage 
a long war successfully with the few reserves of petrol, iron 
and steel and other raw materials that he has. Hitler probably 
knows this. For that reason he has brought German war. 
production up to a peak this spring—a peak which can only 
with difficulty be maintained through the summer and which 
must decline in the autumn. Now is his time to strike, 
but it must be a short war. 

Some insight into the German situation may be given by 
two crucial incidents of the September crisis which so far as 
I know have not before been made public, although they 
are known to the British Cabinet. When during the days 
immediately before Munich, Hitler himself thought 
that he had miscalculated the British reaction and that 
there might be war, all the German air force commanders 
received secret, typewritten warnings that they could expect 
no replacements of men, machines or materials after the firs! 
twenty days. Everything had to depend on the first smashing 
blow. Hitler himself believed that he could bring Great 
Britain and France to their knees within the first three weeks. 
On the other hand, General Beck and others told him that it 
would take ninety days to get to Prague alone, not counti 
Great Britain and France. Hitler raved. He was being 
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betrayed, he cried ; they were all against him, and so on. 
But the people surely must be with him. 

Then came the second incident. To prove the people 
(and incidentally to frighten the British Embassy), Hitler 
ordered the great march of the troops through Berlin. He 
waited for the cheers. There was only a dull silence. With 
helpless, hopeless faces, the Berliners saw (as they thought) 
the soldiers marching to war and to defeat. Hitler braced 
himself for the final bluff of intimidating Mr. Chamberlain 
and M. Daladier. There he succeeded. Hitler was saved. 
The more that is learned of the September crisis, the more 
clear it becomes that the eighteenth decisive battle of the 
world was the one that wasn’t fought in those days. 

To sum up about Germany ; she has great striking power ; 
she could put 100 divisions fairly easily in the field ; she has 
the greatest air fleet in Europe, comprising about 4,200 first- 
line machines, with at least 2,500 heavy and modern bombers 
capable of making havoc in London and Paris. But after the 
first year, which undoubtedly would be critical for this 
country, her production would begin to falter and her food 
situation would be bad. Offensive would become defensive. 

Then there is Italy. Generally in England there is a ten- 
dency to over-estimate the Germans—formidable as they are 
—and to under-estimate the Italians. To say Caporetto is 
believed to disperse them like chaff. Italy to-day has much 
greater discipline and a far greater relative weight of arma- 
ments than in 1914 ; and she is led by a man who until lately 
was the most ingenious and most brilliant statesman of 
Europe. Nevertheless, the masses in Italy are sick of foreign 
adventures, and fearful of war. Fate so far has dealt with 
them kindly ; they have got away with Abyssinia, Spain and 
Albania. But they realise that there must come an end ; 
and whatever happens to others, they feel that for them war 
can only bring losses. If they are directly defeated, their 
foreign gains will go. If they nominally win with Germany 
(which means that their army must be buttressed by German 
divisions), then they will become more than ever dependent 
on Germany for the future. Probably Mussolini himself 
shares the general Italian desire to remain neutral in a general 
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war ; and at this point it should be noted that, in spite of all 
the tension and the tirades against France, Italian munition 
factories at the end of April were hardly working full time, 
and that Italian reserves of glycerine and other lethal medi. 
cines that go into shells are extremely low, and are not being 
replenished. What is Italy’s game? Whatever it is, the 
French are ready for it. As General Gamelin reported to 
Mr. Chamberlain last September: ‘‘ Against Germany we 
shall at first have to fight on the defensive. In the north of 
Italy there are great possibilities for us. . . . ” The French 
expect similar sweeping victories in Libya were they them. 
selves attacked in Tunisia. 

Spain is an even greater question mark. The chaos in 
Spain is greater than is generally realised. General Franco 
had always gained his territories piecemeal, and had consis- 
tently refused the German and Italian encouragement to 
make a sweeping and crushing advance. In this way he was 
able, until a few months ago, to maintain order in the National. 
ist land and to keep up a tolerably good food supply. Then 
came the collapse in Catalonia, more speedy than he expected ; 
and on top of that there came the surrender of Madrid. Even 
so, General Franco was counting on not having to deal for 
some time with places like Valencia and Cartagena. Suddenly 
they all gave in ; and now he has the task of feeding millions 
of semi-starving people, all demoralised by the long war. 


No one knows what may happen ; Spain to-day is well-nigh 


helpless. When she recovers she may “throw out the 
foreigner.”” But now she could not even if she would ; and we 
on our side must reckon on Spain’s being used by Italians 
and Germans as a base against France. The Spring 
manceuvres of the German fleet off the coast of Spain show 
which way the wind is blowing. 

Against us—in default of a British guarantee—must be 
reckoned Hungary and Bulgaria, neither very great shakes, 
but of great nuisance value, and allowing Germany to strike 
directly at Rumania, Greece, and Turkey. 

Who are with us? It is a formidable and heartening 
list : France, the Dominions (with South Africa alone hesitant), 
Poland, Rumania, Turkey, Greece, Jugoslavia (unless pre- 
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viously carved up), America, perhaps—after the first few 
months, and possibly the Soviet Union, if Poland and 
Rumania were being pressed back. Egypt and Iraq, Portugal, 
invaluable with its naval bases if Gibraltar were hard- 
pressed or even taken, the neutrality at least of Belgium and 
Holland (it is hard to see how they could stay out), the 
Northern countries, and the Baltic States. 

France has still the finest army on the Continent, although 
it is smaller than the German; she has a good navy; her 
aeroplane production still lags behind ; but if attacked she 
would fight as only she can, in spite of all her Fifth Inter- 
national. 

America is an imponderable. Her aeroplane production 
would be a tremendous asset to us, even if she decided not 
to send soldiers to the front. Incidentally, it is quite wrong 
to suppose that President Roosevelt is leading an wholly un- 
willing and apprehensive American public opinion on towards 
the thought of joining in a European war. He has his own 
intelligence officers, who report to him on public opinion in 
all parts of the States, and these reports have convinced 
him that—in spite of the Isolationists—American opinion is 
against the Dictators. Even more wrong is it to suppose that 
the British Government prompt Mr. Roosevelt to make his 
challenging speeches. Time and time again has Mr. Roose- 
velt said privately that he wished the British Government 
would help him more by taking a resolute line. Even so we 
cannot afford to rely on American support for none can really 
tell which way it will jump. 

The Soviet Union is another imponderable. At the end 
of April she was in the curiously enviable position of having 
had her frontiers guaranteed by Great Britain through our 
assurances to Poland and Rumania, all without having made 
a hand’s stir herself. And the British Government—although 
making advances to her—seemed not yet to have made up 
their minds whether they wanted her to fight for them or not. 
The truth was that no one could tell what game Russia was 
playing. Whether she was seeking any excuse to stay out of 
what she called an imperialist-capitalist war in the belief 
that she could at the end of it step in and (during the later 
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months of war-weariness) give the disillusioned and rebellious 
masses a dose of Communist leadership; in other words 
whether she was simply lying quiet in order to play the old 
game of world revolution. Or whether she genuinely feared 
the Nazi menace to her own Ukraine and was anxious to 
join in, but was suspicious of British intentions after Mr, 
Chamberlain had given away so much to the enemy. None 
could say which alternative was correct, but on the whole the 
feeling at the time of writing was that Russia might be brought 
in sooner or later. 

In spite of all she is still a great force. If she has shot most 
of her generals she still has General Geography on her side; 
and of the younger officers who have taken the places of the 
executed many are of a good standard of intelligence, and all 
are keen. Communications would be faulty after the first 
few weeks, but not so faulty as under the Tsarist regime; 
and Russia has a wealth of cavalry units, motor cycle machine. 
gun units and light tanks—all ideally suited for the flat 
frontier regions. Her peace time army is now about 1,800,000 
—half a million in the Far East, 300,000 in the Volga Basin, 
ready to be transported to either frontier, east or west ; the 
rest in Russia proper and in the Ukraine, mainly near the 
frontier. Her submarine strength is growing fast ; there is 
reason to believe she could put nearly a hundred in the 
Baltic. Her Air Force is the most surprising and disappoint- 
ing arm. Soviet propaganda has made people believe that 
her bombers are as plentiful as the birds of the air. In actual 
fact, on her western frontier she has scarcely 700 bombers all 
told. Of these only 300 are heavy bombers, and even they 
have only a short effective radius. They would need western 
Poland as their base-line before they could touch vital parts 
of Germany. On the other hand, Soviet Russia has about 
3,000 defence fighters, but, again, of these about half are in 
the Far East—and of the 1,500 in the west only about 900 
are really up to date. The truth is that Russia is infinitely 
better equipped for defence than for attack. She would tie 
up many German divisions, which would be valuable enough ; 
but we could not expect a heavy drive from her. 

The Polish Army is good, well-mechanised and with morale 
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high. Her air force defences are above the average ; in recent 
months she has been selling us anti-aircraft guns. The 
Rumanian Army is good, although none too well mechanised. 
The Egyptian Army would need much stiffening by British. 
The Turks are in fine fettle and would be one of our best 
allies. The Greeks make excellent fighters when aroused ; 
and the Greek naval ports would be invaluable to us. On the 
whole, the Admiralty expect to be in command of the Mediter- 
ranean after three difficult months to begin with—months that 
might even bring the temporary loss, or isolation, of Gibraltar. 

In any review of war strategy there always recurs the same 
phrase—“ the first difficult three months.” Everything de- 
pends on British preparedness to weather the first storm ; 
not only our own self-preservation, but the morale of our 
allies and the prospects of others joining us. Everything 
depends on it. What, then, should be done? First we should 
have a War Cabinet now. The Hoares, the Simons, the 
Runcimans, and all who have not the wit nor the courage to 
handle strategical matters, should be weeded out. Lord 
Stanhope’s speech, and Mr. Chamberlain’s flabby reaction, 
was a revelation of the standard of competence with which 
the Prime Minister is satisfied among his lieutenants. Lord 
Lloyd, Mr. Churchill and others who have courage to take 
decisions should be brought in at once. Secondly, we should 
have immediate conscription. Time may be short; all the 
more reason for pressing on. Even if we had only ten days’ 
start before war began, those would be ten valuable days 
gained, ten days of inevitable confusion behind us. Con- 
scription is the only thing that the German General Staff 
would take seriously, the only thing (as their Generals tell 
each other) that would upset their military superiority. 
Thirdly, we must press on with a Grand Alliance. Again 
time is short; again all the more reason for pressing on. 
Fourthly, we should immediately stop the scandal that allows 
British merchants and profiteers still to sell pig iron and scrap 
iron in large quantities to Germany. If the profiteers have 
not the decency to stop supplying their country’s likely enemy 
with machine-guns almost served ready on a plate, then the 
Government should stop them immediately. 
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It is a sickening thing to realise that the Government 
have gone from one blunder to another in the past, given up 
one strategic point after another, left British defences half. 
prepared, given out sunshine twaddle whenever British 
interests were about to suffer a setback, refused the seasoned To | 
advice of their own diplomatists and listened to the disastrous adop 
counsel of amateur advisers, some so cowardly that their | It 8 
cowardice amounts to treason—all because in their heart of defin 
hearts the old men in Downing Street know that the inherent Reic 
decency and courage of the British people would make Britain dest 
rise against danger, to right wrongs and redeem losses at the polic 
cost of infinite slaughter. The people deserved better leader. | 9° 
ship. They still deserve it. arm, 


A.B.C., Ere, 
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POLAND’S PROBLEMS 


To live dangerously is, for Poland, not an exuberantly 
adopted motto, but a fate imposed by geography and history. 
It is clear that Germany has not reconciled herself to the 
definite and final loss of the Polish provinces of the pre-war 
Reich. Alfred Rosenberg’s doctrine, that Poland must be 
destroyed as well as Russia partitioned, has become German 
policy. Just as the assurances given to Czechoslovakia on the 
annexation of Austria, safeguarding one flank of the German 
army, were discarded so soon as the annexation was achieved, 
so also were the assurances to Poland which secured Polish 
neutrality in the invasion of Czechoslovakia. 

The threat that confronts Poland is not the supreme 
danger with which she might have to reckon: that would 
be, of course, an understanding between Germany and 
Russia. But it is nevertheless the most dangerous moment 
since Pilsudski crushed the Bolshevik army at the gates of 
Warsaw on August 15, 1920. What are the factors that make 
the integrity of Poland difficult to defend and what is the 
state of Polish preparedness ? 

With the exception of the Pinsk marshes in the centre 
of the Eastern frontier, and the Carpathian mountains to the 
south, Poland has no natural frontiers. The Pinsk marshes— 
that dreadful territory of swamp and forest where so many 
battalions of the Russian army perished in their retreat 
before the Germans—is indeed an effective barrier against 
the East. But to the West every factor favours just that 
form of lightning attack in which the German General Staff 
is specialist. Whereas in other parts of the country the 
complete absence of roads or their appalling condition has 
been called the Polish Maginot Line, in the former Prussian 
provinces of Pomerania and Poznania roads are admirable. 

Apart from the armaments industry, practically the whole 
of Poland’s heavy industry is in Upper Silesia. This 
area is so close to the Reich frontier that the Germans 
claim they could prevent the industry from functioning 
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without moving a man. By the seizure of the Teschen areas 
from Czechoslovakia in October last Poland secured more 
material advantage than the Germans attained in the whole 
of the Sudetenland, for the richest coal mines are situated 
there. And by taking Bogumin, thereby anticipating the 
Germans by some few hours only, she gained control also of a 
vital railway junction together with 50 kilometres of the 
Berlin-Baghdad line. But these gains have been offset by the 
latest German invasion of Czechoslovakia, which has made 
Upper Silesia the Achilles heel of Poland. Coupled with 
the menace of direct attack on this industrial area from the 
Reich is the danger of sabotage from the not inconsiderable 
German minority resident there. German women in Katowice 
are already sewing together swastikas. 

If Upper Silesia, with its mine shafts and factory chimneys, 
is the Achilles heel of Poland, the Corridor is the thin neck 
in danger of being strangled. Through the Polish port of 
Gdynia and through the “ Free City”? of Danzig pass 73 
per cent. of Poland’s imports and exports. Both ports are 
terribly vulnerable. The Polish navy—totalling some 15,000 
tons—is negligible. It was Frederick the Great who said, 
“Whoever possesses the mouth of the Vistula and _ the 
city of Danzig will be more the master of Poland than the 
King who rules there.” If Germany were to take these two 
ports, Poland would be crippled: it would be possible to 
divert trade via Rumania to the Black Sea, but it would take 
a very considerable time. 

To the German menace the Poles know that the most 
effective defence has always been and still is their people. 
They halted the Teutonic knights in the Middle Ages as they 
halted the Bolsheviks in 1920. The Polish army is modelled 
faithfully on the armies of France. It is a compromise between 
a general muster, which could not stand up against troops 
equipped with modern weapons, and a professional army 
based on long-term voluntary service, which would be too 
costly. (As it is, the defence forces absorb over one-third of 
the budget and vast loans for defence have been floated in the 
last few months.) The size of the army is concealed with such 
secrecy in Poland that even in the Diet no numbers may be 
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quoted. Official figures give 35 divisions, with some 270,000 
men. The trained reserves have been estimated at 4,500,000. 

The Polish army is based on two main forces, infantry 
and cavalry. The light cavalry of the Polish Uhlans is 
the most famous in the world. Their predominant role is due 
most to expedience: Poland lacks heavy artillery and is 
seriously deficient in motorised and mechanised equipment, 
while of horses, and peasant lads to ride them, there is 
abundance. But it is argued that since Poland is most likely 
to be on the defensive in the event of war, fighting on Polish 
territory, the forests, rivers, swamps, and lack of roads 
would paralyse mechanised arms. 

Nevertheless Poland is endeavouring to make good the 
deficit in war material. The armaments factories are situated 
in the “Security Triangle”’ in the centre of Poland, the 
creation of which is one of the most ambitious undertakings 
of the Republic. Here, in an area equidistant from the 
Russian and German frontiers, where there are adequate 
supplies of water-power, natural gas and oil, an attempt is 
being made to set up an enormous industrial centre, with new 
roads, railways, pipe-lines and power stations, which shall 
both provide Poland with arms and relieve congestion on 
the land. 

It is, however, in the last resort on morale that the 
strength of any army depends. No one who has once seen 
the Polish army can fail to be impressed by its vital 
energy, resolution and spirit of self-sacrifice. The Poles 
occupy the first place among the Slavs as fighters: they 
have a military tradition which the Czechs lacked. The vast 
majority of the soldiers are peasants, tough and democratic. 
Humble young peasants from backward areas, say the Eastern 
provinces of Polesia, for over a century purposely held back 
and kept in ignorance by the Russian authorities, crude, 
coarse, awkward and undisciplined, they go into the army 
for their 18 months of service. These young men return to 
their old homes as completely made over personalities. 
They have travelled and seen higher culture, learned to read 
and write, been taught simple lessons of order, hygiene, 
discipline, cleanliness and citizenship. Many return to their 
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villages as emissaries of culture and prophets of pro 
speaking of their regiments as their “ father and mother,” 
The “Liebe zum _ militirischen”’ is deeply ingrained jp 
present day Poland, penetrating all classes. The Army, the 
pride of the nation, is detached from the political arena: the 
Marshal enjoys super-political powers. I have heard it said 
that even the Communists greet the army with a sympathetic 
clenched fist. University students enlist in “ academic 
legions,” eager to anticipate their military training as officers, 
but the Army, owing to its recruitment being chiefly from 
the peasantry, retains a democratic outlook. To see 4 
military parade march by to the tune of a polonaise is 
almost as much an experience to a foreigner as to see officers 
on a railway platform kiss one another soundly on the cheeks 
with Slav exuberance as they take leave. 

High up in the tallest tree growing in the village you can 
see a stork’s nest in most districts of Poland. The stork— 
and not, as in fact, the eagle—might well be the symbol of 
Poland to-day. For the increase in population is the most 
vital factor in modern Poland. It explains the pressure on 
population : it accounts for Polish anti-Semitism : it explains 
Poland’s shortage of capital: it is the reason for the Govern- 
ment’s drive for industrialisation: it explains the policy of 
agrarian reform: it explains the agricultural discontent. 
In 1921 the population was 27,200,000: in 1937 it was 
34,200,000—an increase of seven millions. Prince Buelow, 
at the height of Prussia’s anti-Polish policy, declared himself 
beaten by what he called this “rabbit policy.” To the 
Poles it is a matter of pride and they talk of when their 
population will reach the 40,000,000 mark. As a staunch 
and devout Catholic nation, birth control is not indulged in. 
But the over-population presents a terrible problem. In the 
countryside there are 89 persons to the square kilometre— 
as compared to 44 in France, and in the South, where are 
the most densely populated rural areas, there are as many 
as 121 per square kilometre of arable land. So poverty- 
stricken are some that they cannot produce the 5 zloty 
(four shillings) for the annual tax. Even a good harvest 
little alleviates their condition, for prices immediately drop. 
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There are big differences in the West, where cultivation is 
highly developed, and the South and East, where the land- 
holding is in the same condition as in feudal England. There 
js a three-field system of strip holdings, terribly scattered and 
impossible to cultivate rationally. Instead of individual 
farms, Polish peasants live in villages: houses built very 
closely to each other stretch fora mile or more along the 
main “road” of the village. You can drive through 
several miles of lonely country and then come suddenly on a 
large and congested village. All surrounding fields belong 
to the village, but the owners have to walk miles sometimes 
to reach their plots. At present eight to nine million people 
in the Polish countryside are landless, and the gradual 
disappearance of the large estates only diminishes their 
immediate opportunities for making a living as hired labourers. 

This state of affairs is viewed with concern, as well it 
might be. Its solution is being attempted by three means— 
land reform, industrialisation, and emigration. Land reform 
aims, in turn, at three methods. Firstly, there is a transfer 
of these separate strips into adjacent fields, conveniently 
shaped and more accessible, such as exist in western countries : 
four million acres have been straightened out—24 million 
acres are still split up. Secondly, there is the reclamation of 
land, involving vast stretches of marshland on the eastern 
frontier: but even if these swamps were completely drained 
(at enormous cost) they would not make room for more than a 
quarter of a million. Thirdly, there is the parcelling out 
of the large estates (the landowners being fairly compensated). 
“Polak”? means a “man of the fields”: it is the Govern- 
ment’s intention to make this true in fact. 

Land reform in itself, however energetically pushed for- 
ward by Poniatowski, the Minister of Agriculture, is 
only making a small impression on the problem. The Govern- 
ment is concentrating no less on industrialisation, but cannot 
find the capital. Poland emerged from the war more devas- 
tated and poverty-stricken than any other country. Even 
to-day the city of Lodz is without sewers. The streets in the 
suburbs of Warsaw resemble Southern Irish lanes. What 
Poland lacks, it has been said, is the whole of the 19th century 
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—the century of independent democracy, of the growth of 
huge urban centres, of world-wide international trade and 
colonial expansion. Absence of private capital obliges the 
State to establish monopolies in salt, tobacco, alcohol, matches, 
and railways ; and in wood, coal and the heavy industry the 
State has substantial interests. Foremost among the plans for 
industrialisation is the industrial triangle area, centred at 
Sandomierz, to which reference has been made. This, like 
the port of Gdynia which as an example of national endeavour 
is regarded by the Poles as the “ Queen Mary” has been 
by us, is a project of the Finance Minister, Kwiatkowski. 

The need for emigration has led to a drive for colonies, 
Just when the need for emigration is at its greatest in Poland, 
the opportunities have become woefully restricted. The 
United States have closed the doors on immigration. France, 
who took so many Polish workers after the War to help start 
again her devastated mining areas, will absorb no more 
emigrants. And Palestine, which yearly assimilated some 
thousands of Jewish emigrants, has now drastically restricted 
the quota. Hence the demand for colonies, with especial 
demand for Madagascar, as a home for the Jews. Hence the 
introduction of a “ sea festival” at Gdynia and the attempt 
to make Poland sea-minded by the Polish Colonial and 
Maritime League. Here again capital raises difficulties, such 
few countries as will accept immigrants demanding high 
minimum guarantees. 

The Jewish problem, as an inevitable consequence of over. 
population, is becoming serious. The Jews speak a different 
language, live apart, dress differently, and have their own 
customs and traditions. Anti-Semitism is not racial in 
Poland, but economic. Invited to come to Poland in 1341 
by King Casimir in order to foster industry and trade, the 
Jews were given no opportunity to go on the land but were 
obliged to stay in the towns, where in many cases they 
have secured a virtual monopoly of commerce. They number 
34 millions, or over 10 per cent. of the total population. In 
Germany, with a population twice that of Poland, the Jews 
numbered less than 1 per cent. at the time of Hitler’s advent 
to power. Over 70 per cent. of the Jews in Poland live in 
the towns: they predominate especially in Galicia, the 
former Austrian province, and form an unhealthily large 
percentage in the population of all the large cities. 
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Anti-Jewish feeling is more spontaneous than State- 
encouraged. The strongest anti-Semites are the opposition 
National Radicals and discrimination against the Jews has 
been shown most by university students, who have organised 
strikes to secure the eviction of Jews from classrooms. It is, 
as has been said, an economic and not a racial problem in 
Poland. The sons of peasants sent to the towns to try to 
start up in business find Jewish competition overpowering : 
similarly the Jews have established a strong position in the 
liberal professions. 

There has been remarkably little assimilation : both sides 
resist inter-marriage, without there being any racial laws. 
Uniformed Jewry (the orthodox Jews retain their medieval 

garb) and the survival of the ghetto exacerbate feeling. The 

rise of Hitler in Germany, and the spread of Zionism among 
the Jews themselves, emphasising their aloofness from Polish 
national life, have fanned the flames. Notices in the cloth 
hall at Cracow announce “ Firma Katolicka”’ to distinguish 
the stallholders as Gentiles. The Polish Government regards 
the Jewish question as urgent. 

These are some of the problems that confront Poland to- 
day. There are others as serious. The Ukrainian demand for 
autonomy will clearly become more vociferous. Some solution 
will have to be found for the present political and consti- 
tutional impasse, whereby the peasants are prevented from 
having any say in the Government which cannot be turned out 
of office by constitutional means. This situation may well 
become ugly, with the peasants’ political consciousness wide 
awake and demanding a more democratic system, while the 
Government appears to tend more to the Right. The return 
of the exiled peasant leader Witos during the present crisis 
of threatened German aggression may have far-reaching 
results. But of the essential healthiness of the nation there 
can be no doubt. Quite unpublicised, Poland has achieved 
miracles of reconstruction and unification since November 11, 
1918, when she inherited a land devastated by war, lacking 
in communications, housing, schools and subject for over a 
century to three different forms of government. Poland 
echoes the words of Pilsudski, spoken on his taking control of 
the Government in May, 1926: ‘‘ May God, who has pity on 
our sins, forgive us and turn not his wrath upon us: for we 
wish only to go again to our work, to strengthen our country 
and labour at its reconstruction.” 

G. Dickson. 
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THE BASES OF GOOD FAITH 


THE recent turning of treaties into scraps of paper, on the 
plea of a “ developing situation,” without troubling to make 
the step bilateral, argues something more than a post-war 
deterioration of tempers or the emergence of special needs 
and grievances. In our bones we feel that, if the current 
questions outstanding were cleared up to-day to mutual 
satisfaction, the new position created thereby for the con. 
cessionaire Power, with some increment of rights, trade or 
territory, would but be used after a brief interval as 4 
peremptory argument for further transferences. “The 
relative strength between our two countries has latterly 
altered, in our favour, and the position calls for adjustments 
agreeable to our legitimate aspirations,” etc. 

This philosophy is all naively and verbosely expounded in 
Mein Kampf—the tactics of the graduated squeeze. It is 
flattered, in the countries of its origin or vogue, with the 
name of political Dynamism, and is contrasted with degenerate 
Morality, which is scorned as legalism and enslavement to 
the static and the past. Biological and demographic wants 
and theories have been enthroned in the place of objective 
Ethics. Duty? The duty of a State and Nation is only 
toward itself and its aggrandisement and “ glory.” ‘“ Let us 
hear no more sentimental talk,’’ said the Duce, “‘ of brothers, 
sisters, cousins, friends and such-like bastard relationships 
between nations. Force is the only relationship.” Self- 
interest, then, is for them the light that lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world. Hobbes’ ‘“ Leviathan ”’ is the 
“realist ’ State model, and its behaviour is modelled on 
Goliath. The heads of two such ideological States both 


denounce long peace as fitted for weaklings. This is a\ ; 


shallow creed for which its believers cannot even fight long 
and successfully. It is the favourite gambit of men who have 
read little, and that little mainly Nietzsche and _ his 
“ Dionysiac ” exuberances, von Bernhardi, and a few pseudo- 
Darwinians. ‘“ War is the great renewer and rebuilder, the 
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only virile instrument of any national growth and policy ” ; 
a thesis which hangs together best in a study or a propaganda 
department, but wilts on the actual battlefield and mocks 
everyone in the regular post-war upheavals because it is 
untrue to life and human nature. War has not paid a good 
nor consistent dividend, this last two or three hundred years, 
to the Teutonism that lives on it ; the sufferings have almost 
equated with the gains, perhaps exceeded them if you add the 
provincialising, stunting effect it has had on the Prussian 
system. Reliance on force blunts psychological acumen, 


-| as well as morality ; hence the unfailingly recurrent blunders 


and tactless alarms of so much Berlin diplomacy, which can 
usually be expected to stultify the most grandiose material 
preparations at some crucial stage. The glorification of battle 
does not inspire a people at war for long, and at the first 
reverses it begins to waver. ItisnotaCause. The diplomacy 
of Rome is, or was, more supple and subtle, because it must 
rely to a less degree on weight and attack. 

All the principal enterprising countries have in their 
history come short of perfect faith toward others, under 
stress: but some have specialised in perfidy. And on a long 
view it no more works to the interests of the breaker of his 
word in state politics than in business or in personal relations. 
Public forgetfulness is a great help; and power and glamour 
are great blinders. But memories work intermittently, and 
a certain reputation clings in spite of human cynicism. 
The shameless and open betrayal of the Empress Maria by 
Frederick II (‘‘ der Gross”’) when he was bound by solemn 
undertakings to protect her was one of a series on which the 
later Empire under Bismarck was built. The disgraceful 
Ems telegram in 1870 was another arranged episode; the 
“scrap of paper” and violation of Belgium in 1914 was 
another ; and the collapse of Austria and Bohemia into the 
jaws of the ‘“ boa-constrictor’’ (Goebbels’ own admiring 
phrase for his Fiihrer) is only the characteristic climax. 

It is no mere accident or coincidence that Frederick, who 
called treaties “‘ pretty filigree,” was an unbeliever ; or that 
his modern successor has an aloof, contemptuous attitude 
to the Faith that made Europe’s rise and interaction possible. 
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Vows and oaths live or die with the vigor or decline of belief 
and morals. This can be shown historically despite some 
beautiful instances of honoured troth in Homer and the 
ancients. As to ancient Rome, the trusted word stayed the 
republic for as long as the gods and invisible sanctions were 
an effective element in the general belief. The relation of 
father and son, as was that of patron and client, were in the 
greater years cherished with “ religious” (that is, binding) 
sincerity. And yet the awe attaching to obligation was shown 
but locally and capriciously. Thus the solemn duties of 
guardian to his ward, which had their origin in the adjurations 
of a dying friend, rarely appealed to the sensibilities of the 
same Romans. Marriage, too, was corrupted by the facility 
for divorce ; and in Tacitus we beheld a mind whose sacredest 
instincts were repeatedly outraged by the unreliability of 
most public men. 

The sanctity of promises and contracts does not rest upon 
shame at the breach of them—vast collections of men in 
States do not often specialise in shame. It is not based 
upon the “natural goodness of human nature” which is a 
superstition of the Rousseauites—and often leads to cruel 
Utopias and revolutionary aberrations; that is a chimera, 
like the essential badness of human nature. Nor can it be 
built on self-interest, which as a faculty is as keen-sighted as 
it is short-sighted. Nothing will ever make undiluted self- 
interest moral ; nor yet trusted or respected by others. And 
that is frequently its practical weakness in the rough and 
tumble of this world, where the onlookers, who are also actors 
concerned vitally in the ups and downs of the drama, know 
precisely what is to be expected and what not expected from 
such a State. It holds one thing sacred: sacred egoism. 
And pure selfishness is the precise antithesis of the sacred. 
A treaty or an axis subserve it ; when an obligation previously 
signed becomes inconvenient, it is scrapped with or without 
notice, and to hang on “ for decency’s sake ” or to make the 
best of it—perhaps a better thing than tearing it up—is 
“sentimental.” Such unreal realists forget a first law of life 
(it peeps out in the animal kingdom, but is more potent in 
the human) that many decisive things hinge upon this stupidly 
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despised ‘“‘ sentiment.” Even the bitter Swift said, ‘‘ A touch 
of romance is no ill thing ” between men and nations: qualities 
like mercy, chivalry, considerateness, making some sacrifice 
to oblige, generosity—these cheques are honoured often in 
the bank of history, and posterity draws them. Those 
qualities, and especially keeping the word as one’s bond, 
are what Burke called “the unbought grace, the cheap 
defence of nations.”” Don Quixote gets more staunch allies 
and friends and protégés than Sancho Panza. Idealism and 
morality even “‘ pay” in the very long run, though no one 
can be idealist or moral for such a discrepant motive, any 
more than you can be really good for bad reasons. The course 
we have to run is too long, chequered and disconcerting for 
such a small motive. 

It is most significant that “ Liar” is the greatest insult 
among the vulgar or refined. Even scamps are shocked 
when another scamp is caught cheating. From the post- 
Munich crime—and blunder—dates the failure, historically, 
of Nazismo. | 

On hearing a certain party swashbuckler abroad say, 
amid obedient huzzas, ‘‘ When anyone mentions culture or 
morality, I feel for my revolver,” one knows that the poor 
fellow is meddling in a profound subject (human nature and 
government) of which he does not know the ABC—or perhaps 
only the ABC. All this picturesque brutalism of which we 
see the recrudescence, is schoolyard behaviour, and not a 
nice school at that. The young pushers and careerists who 
lap it up for the present tire of its gross insufficiency in time. 
A continuous diet of demands and threats at length fails of 
its earlier stimulus. And another Nemesis which waits on 
“real” politik and abandoned promises is that the sinner 
trusts no one else, not even an ally, not even some of his 
own instruments, further than he can see them. In this 
miasma at last unwise and reckless decisions are sure to be 
made. For we cannot escape our fate, which is that we were 
made creatures subject to some morality beyond our own lust 
and wilfulness of the day. “‘ The gods are on their holy 
thrones” as Sophocles saw, and Aeschylus. ‘“ Let no man 
overreach his brother,’ said another close observer of a 
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cynical world-civilization, ‘‘ for the wrath of God visits man 
by reason of these things.”’ All society, said Burke, is built 
on mutual trust; and so are alliances, and axes, and lasti 
useful friendships. The fellow who is not only “ out for Num. 
ber One ”’ but publishes the boast by radio, is rather remini. 
scent of an obscure failure in Wordsworth: “The setting 
sun writes fool upon his forehead.” 

Our civilization and culture were built (when they were 
being built) by the specifically Christian reverence for the 
vow. In baptism was the first instance of the solemnity of 
the plighted word ; in confirmation came the reassertion of 
the promises ; marriage was no longer a contract or a whim, 
but for better for worse, till death did part; and in earlier 
days, in England and elsewhere, those only were held fit 
for public office and responsibility who could and would 
swear upon the Holy Bible, who demonstrated their status 
in Christendom by a periodical partaking of the Sacrament, 
and who in short presented some handle for the unseen law of 
conscience to take hold of. If in later times there came to 
be exceptional persons like conscientious agnostics, moral 
unbelievers, upright atheists, these were “sports” of their 
age, and can never be a numerous type. They were living 
on a Christian surplus. Christianity made possible long, 
stable and orderly national evolutions because it was the 
religion of a divinely pledged word—the Word in fact was 
made flesh—and caused men to act “‘ as seeing him who is 
invisible.’ You were not to ask for proofs, guarantees, 
hostages, and actual sight: faith itself was the creative and 
appropriative agent, the principle of gravity in the spiritual 
world and soon by analogy in the secular world. It is agreeably 
to such a past that there are prayers in the King’s Parlia- 
ment ; that Mayors and Corporations attend Church in state ; 
that in barracks and men o’ war there is divine service; 
that in courts of law the oath is religious in nature, and 
that judges attend their Abbey service or their Mass in the 
ermine yearly. Society, in a word, looks at mankind, and 
discovers that “it is imperative that I should know where 
I have got him.” 

What is it that A or B, in the last fastness of his soul, 
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holds sacred, binding, inviolable ? Whatever it is, that is the 
key to him. 

Therefore the fashionable appeal to metal, invasion and 
fear is a reversion to the mastodon and “ dragons warring 
in their slime.” It will ultimately fail because, first, in itself 
it is a misfit on those who crudely embrace the heresy— 
there is something in them and their people not covered by it, 
and acutely uneasy and afraid under it; and secondly, 
because the opposite conviction about existence and the 
worthwhileness of life inspires freer peoples to greater long- 
term prodigies of strength, courage, resilience and endurance. 
The “‘ unpractical ” democracies are in touch with a wider 
range of influences, truths and powers than the clenched 
militant State. As one of our poets said at the nadir of our 
visible fortunes in the Napoleonic struggle, ““ We have great 
allies.” Who these were, Napoleon himself had the leisure 
to reflect on St. Helena: they were ‘‘ the imponderables.” 
Morality always wins, where due material means are taken. 


W. J. Biyton. 
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THE VITAL NEED 


“The natural defence of this kingdom is certainly its naval 
force. . . . In this department, however, little remains to be done. . . , 
But strong and powerful even as it is, it is capable of considerable 
increase could an additional supply of seamen, or even landsmen . , , 
be procured. For this purpose I would suggest a levy upon the different 
parishes throughout the kingdom—an expedient precisely similar to 
that which was practised with so much success nearly two years ago, 
This levy, however, I would not confine as a mode of supply for the 
sea service. . . . I would propose therefore in the first place a levy of 
15,000 men from the different parishes for the sea service and for 
recruiting the regiments of the line . . . such measures in raising this 
force as shall not materially interfere with the industry, the agriculture, 
and the commerce of the country . . . supplementary levy of militia, 
to be grafted on to the present establishment. ... . The Supplement 
shall consist of 60,000 men. It will be expedient to regulate the future 
levy . . . by a general estimate of the inhabitants who are able to 
bear arms ... an obligation to be imposed upon those who are 
balloted either to serve in person or to provide a substitute.” —WILLIaM 
Pirt, Speech to Commons, October 18, 1796. 


THERE is a deal of loose talk about old wars and new, how 
conscription is alien to British principles, etc. Crecy and 
Agincourt were won by conscripts, conscription was enforced 
by Queen Elizabeth, and conscription for service abroad was 
commonly applied during the eighteenth century. The 
power for conscription was granted to the Crown by Parlia- 
ment in 1755 and by the General Militia Act of 1802, while 
the General Training Act of 1806 included a compulsory 
register of all men capable of bearing arms, of whom 20,000 
were to be taken by ballot for a year’s training, followed 
by 2 years in reserve, after which they were to have a 
“refresher” course of 24 days training. The quotation 
from Pitt’s speech which heads this article has a curiousl 
modern ring, and is conclusive evidence of the extent to whic 
the principle of compulsory military service for foreign 
service, as well as for home defence, was accepted by Pitt 
himself. But in Pitt’s own words, “not only the situation 
of this country, but of all Europe, is changed,” and it is urgent 
that we should take stock of the situation thus created, and 
consider what military measures are needed to meet it: 
“Look back to the days when the genius, the wisdom, and the 
fortitude of Elizabeth defeated the proud and invincible Armada. . . . 
We must admit that not only the situation of this country, but of all 


Europe, is changed; and it is absurd to say that, when the circum- 
stances are changed, the means of defence should be precisely the 
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same. We might as well be told that, because our ancestors fought 

with arrows and with lances, we ought to use them now, and that we 

ought to consider shields and corslets a secure defence against modern 
artillery.” 

It was Pitt’s great weakness as a war minister that 
although he admitted, and practised, the principle of com- 
pulsory military service, he tended far too much to trust to 
continental alliances, and never realised the necessity of a 
whole-hearted British effort in land warfare. The history of 
the French revolutionary and Napoleonic wars is the histo 
of successive continental coalitions organised by Pitt and his 
successors which always fell asunder under the destructive 
blows dealt by Napoleon, and collapsed, until at last the 
Emperor was obliging enough to go plunging off into his 
wild goose chase into Russia, in the course of which he sus- 
tained such fatal wounds as to succumb to a renewed coalition. 
It took, however, upwards of twenty years for this result to 
be attained, and in comparison with the then standards of 
population and wealth, the price in blood, and in money, and 
in wanton destruction, was infinitely greater than in the 
Great War. 

The Pact with Poland has been greeted with enthusiasm 
by the Press, but it is doubtful whether its military implica- 
tions are in the least realised. Our obligation is to come to 
the help of Poland if she is attacked. France shares this 
obligation. Greece and Rumania are included in this 
undertaking, Jugoslavia and Bulgaria should be added. 
But what can Britain or France actually do to help 
Poland, Rumania or Jugoslavia if they are attacked by 
Germany ? This was one of Colonel Beck’s questions. It is 
urgent that we should examine the problem coolly. Facts 
may be unpalatable, but it is better to face up to them while 
we have the time than to wait until they are rammed down 
our throats to the tune of an overwhelming military disaster. 

However we look at the problem, the imperative necessity 
of raising a great national army is seen. The Germany of 
Hitler is an infinitely more formidable foe than that of Kaiser 
Wilhelm, but our standards of military preparation are inferior 
to those of 1914. We were then able to put into the field six 
Regular divisions and a Cavalry division of four brigades, 
reinforcing these by the 7th and 8th divisions made up of 
troops from Egypt and the Mediterranean garrisons, a second 
Cavalry division, the Indian Corps, two native Indian divisions, 
and the 27th, 28th and 29th divisions made up of white troops 
taken from India. The total was eleven Regular divisions, 
two Cavalry divisions, two native Indian divisions. We 
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had, besides, the Special Reserve, establishment 80,000, and 
the Territorial Force, establishment 314,000; combined 
establishments, 394,000. The effectives were, in 1914, Special 
Reserve 60,000, Territorial Force 250,000, total 310,000. 


Nowadays we have four Regular divisions and two 
armoured divisions. We should be unable to take a man 
from the Mediterranean garrisons or Egypt. What troops 
we could spare from India would be absorbed by Egypt and 
Palestine. We have a Territorial Army, now raised to an 
establishment of 390,000 men, only half of whom have been 
enlisted—170,000, as compared with 250,000 in 1914—and 
there are grave deficiencies in equipment and instructors, 
The thirteen extra Territorial divisions are, for the time being, 
a pious aspiration, and when the men are got we shall still 
be without the equipment, or officers, to take them over, 
The Special Reserve, which was in 1914 much better trained 
and equipped than most Territorial formations, is non-existent 
to-day. These, incidentally, are the practical results of 
more than ten years of pacifism, coupled with the preaching 
of “scientific military criticism.” 


It is urgent that the public should realise the full gravity 
of our military situation, and the total inadequacy of the 
measures taken to meet it. We cannot raise an army upon the 
Territorial system; the thing is absurd. We cannot train a 
man to handle modern weapons of combat on a basis of an 
hour’s drill here and there, at odd intervals, plus an eight to 
fifteen days’ annual camp. We cannot train staff officers 
to solve the difficult and complex command and administrative 
problems of handling masses of guns, troops and stores in 
battle on a basis of manceuvring a non-existent army against 
an imaginary enemy. We must give them practical training 
with men, ground and weapons. The only sane lines upon 
which to raise an army are those followed by Kitchener, 
who concentrated each of his new divisions, as soon as it 
was formed, upon a single training ground, and did his best 
to give them intensive training. Kitchener was handicapped 
by the fact that all the trained staff officers had gone off to 
France, and that no preparations had been made, beforehand, 
for concentrating such masses of men. But the system 
he followed was fundamentally sound, and it is a very poor 
testimonial to the wisdom of some of his critics that the 
present crisis has caught us even more unprepared to raise 
an army than we were in 1914. There is still time, however, 
for us to avoid the worst in the way of hardship and inco- 
ordination which we suffered in 1914 if we tackle our problem 
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in the right spirit. We must get away from the fatal fallacy that 
we shall have time to raise an army after war is declared. If 
we wait till then, by the time we’ve got it ready the opportunity 
for using it to decisive effect will have passed. ‘The best 
that can happen will be that we shall find ourselves landed 
in for a war likely to endure as long as that against Napoleon. 
But we shall be uncommonly lucky if it does not end up, 
and in a very short time, with France and ourselves smashed. 
The only firm basis for our policy would be, in addition to our 
supreme fleet and powerful air force, an army of sixty divisions, 
thoroughly trained and equipped, and ready to go anywhere 
and do anything. 

To my mind the fairest means of raising these troops would 
be by introducing compulsory service for the Territorial 
Army, and insisting that every man should do a course of 
one year of intensive training as a recruit’s course, followed 
by all the year round drills and annual camps upon the present 
lines. I believe that public opinion throughout this empire, 
if properly led and guided, would not only sanction these 
measures but receive them with enthusiasm. And it stands 
to reason that the present rate of producing arms and 
munitions must be drastically speeded up. 


VictoR WALLACE GERMAINS. 
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THE UNACCOMPLISHED TASK 


“A time there was, ere England’s griefs began, 
When every rood of ground maintained its man.” 


Tue establishment of a Government inter-departmental 
committee with the avowed object of solving the major 
problems of increasing the supply of home-grown food gives 
ground for hoping that “the melancholy procession of 
Ministers of Agriculture withdrawing from the unaccomplished 
task ’’ may be, at last, arrested. 

Among these major problems is that of the general level 
of farm prices, which is so low that it offers no inducement 
for a greater output. The farmers can barely recover their 
costs, far less show a profit, while if imports of corn were 
taxed or restricted, ‘‘ our bread would cost us more.” Similar 
in their effect to a rise in farm prices are direct Exchequer 
subsidies amounting to many millions of pounds per annum, 
the only difference being that the whole of the additional cost 
falls on those of us who are mulcted by the rise in taxes, 
And, since, as was affirmed by a former Minister of Agriculture, 
“wages and efficient production cannot be maintained if 
producers are exposed to unlimited importation of cheap job 
lots from the world over,” a paramount task confronts the 
new Minister of Agriculture. This task is to persuade his 
colleagues, the House of Commons, and the electorate, that 
an increased supply of home-grown food, although its price 
may be higher than that of imported food, would contribute 
to the advantage of all of us—to the advantage of the people 
of Great Britain at large. 

At first sight, this task appears utterly impossible. With 
the exception of the poor agriculturist, everybody is con- 
vinced of the benefits of cheap food from overseas. So much 
so that a recently published agricultural survey suggested 
that Great Britain should relinquish attempts at a greater 
production of staple foods, as wheat, oats, barley, rye, beef, 
mutton, bacon, etc., and “ develop agriculture largely on the 
lines of an increased production of ‘ health protective foods’ 
consisting mainly of milk, fresh fruit, eggs and vegetables.” 
So much so, indeed, that, though ‘‘ the steed starves whilst 
the grass grows,” it has been seriously proposed, as an insur- 
ance against the risk of war, to rely on “ a reserve of fertility 
in the soil,” rather than on sowing and reaping. And, in 
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final proof of the impossibility of the task, it was categorically 
asserted that “to suggest that our food should be home- 

wn as an insurance against war risk,” or for other reasons, 
“ig an economic fallacy.” 

By an economic fallacy is meant here, of course, the 
resultant impoverishment of the people at large through 
growing food at home when the same sort of food can be 

urchased abroad at a lower price, and there is no question 
but that, with our present curtailed output, we must expect 
to pay a higher price for loaves made of British wheat and for 
British meat. 

On the other hand, it can be confidently asserted that 
there is something fallacious about a cheap loaf as an economic 
argument, because the farmers with their families and the 
farm labourers with their families are a part of the people at 
large, and the advantage of the rest of the people is clearly 
gained at their expense. 

Nor is this the end of the cheap loaf argument’s economic 
hollowness. The lower price of imported foodstuffs seems to 
save our pockets, yet the people of Great Britain, strange to 
say, fail to save a single half-penny, the explanation being 
that it is not the money in our pockets which pays for imported 
foodstuffs. Every text-book on the subject insists, and all 
our politicians, to whatever Party they belong, accept the 
principle that imports are paid for by exports or by services, 
such as banking, insurance, shipping, etc., while a common 
stricture on the safeguarding of industries, or any interference 
with imports, is that “a country must import if it would 
export.” This was the principle that compelled Mr. Walter 
Elliot, a prominent figure in the melancholy procession of 
Ministers of Agriculture withdrawing from the unaccomplished 
task, when defending his policy in November, 1933, to demand 
of the Opposition in the House of Commons, “ if it expected 
him to blast our import and export trade by producing more 
food at home. The Opposition,” he declared, ‘“‘ would have 
to choose between home development and foreign trade.” 

No wonder that Mr. Elliot withdrew from the task of 
rehabilitating our agriculture. Apart from the cheap loaf 
argument, he was inhibited from breeding more cattle, sheep 
and pigs, or from growing more wheat, oats, barley and rye 
because, forsooth, less goods would be exported. Our new 
Minister of Agriculture is now faced with a supplementary 
task. He must refute the universally held belief that pro- 
duction for export possesses some peculiar virtue as compared 
with production for home consumption. He must adduce 
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convincing proof that exports are not, of necessity, national] 
profitable. Alternatively, neither the House of Commons nor 
the electorate will tolerate the blasting of our foreign trade 
by producing more food at home. 

Of Great Britain’s exports, the two greatest are coal and 
textiles, more especially the coarsest of textiles as cotton 
piece-goods. This can be confirmed by reference to The 
Annual Statement of the Trade of the United Kingdom, which 
Blue-book enumerates year by year the total value of each of 
Great Britain’s multifarious exports. With coal and cottons, 
therefore, is bought the bulk of our overseas food supply. 

With regard to, coal shortly after the War, a famous 
statesman made the pronouncement that its exportation repre. 
sented the life-stream of the British nation, and so it does, 
although hardly in the sense he implied. In the first place, 
the country actually dissipates a mineral which is deemed s0 
precious that there exists a Coal Conservation Committee, 
In the second place, British coal has been, and is being, almost 
given away to foreign consumers. The price at which it is 
exported is so low that the men mining coal for export would 
starve were it not for the far higher price at which coal is 
sold to the millions of consumers at home, while from the 
same source are derived the profits of the mine-owners, 
Authoritative corroboration of these statements is to be 
found in A Report of a Court of Inquiry into the Mining Industry 
issued in 1926. 

An analogous state of affairs characterises, and has lo 
characterised, the exportation of coarse textiles. Although 
the trade has gradually shrunk, Great Britain still exports 
cotton piece-goods, mostly to India and China, to the value 
of a hundred million pounds per annum, yet the weekly 
trade journals lament the fact that export prices remain at 
a low level, and that manufacturers in Lancashire cannot 
book orders unless they are prepared to sell at a loss. 

Thus a large slice of Great Britain’s vaunted export 
trade is of no benefit either to British labour or to British 
capital, and the supplementary task, with which the new 
Minister of Agriculture was saddled, is already accomplished. 
Moreover, since it is plainly apparent that the principal 
exports which are exchanged for our food imports are nation- 
ally unprofitable, the hope that springs eternal in the human 
breast will conceivably inspire our new Minister to persist 
in the still unaccomplished task; it must surely instigate 
him to inquire whether growing food for ourselves, instead of 
supplying coal and cottons to foreigners, might not be nation- 
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ally profitable—whether such a policy might involve, after all, 
no economic fallacy. Nor is there any cause for hesitation in 
tackling the problem, because the answer already lies, though 
hitherto unobserved or disregarded, upon the ministerial 
shelves. 

In another governmental publication, namely, the quin- 
quennial Census of Production, to the compilation of which 
every home manufacturer is invited to contribute his quota of 
information, there stands revealed for all to see the net 
increment per worker per annum in the various industries, 
including agriculture, of Great Britain. The expression “ net 
increment ”’ signifies the growth in value due to an industry 
itself, or the price realised by the products of a particular 
industry after deducting extraneous costs of production— 
after deducting the cost of what is purchased from other 
industries. The annual net increment per worker decides, 
therefore, the sum of money per employee that an industry 
can distribute yearly in the shape of wages and dividends. 
This net increment also determines, taking into account the 
number of working-hours per annum, but ignoring the return 
on the capital invested, the maximum rate of wages that can 
be wrung from an industry, and from these several conclusions 
one would naturally infer that the higher the net increment 
in any particular industry the higher are wages and/or profits 
—the greater is the comparative benefit of that industry to 
British labour and/or to British capital. 

In the light of this interpretation of the meaning of an 
industrial net increment, the Census of Production divulges 
some additional pregnant facts. The increment varies from 
industry to industry. For example, the production of highly- 
finished manufactures, such as dyestuffs and fine chemicals, 
machinery and electrical apparatus, aeroplanes and motor 
vehicles, together with the finer textile goods, results in a high 
increment. These industries are most advantageous, on the 
whole, to wage-earners and/or capitalists in Great Britain. 
Conversely, less advantageous are the mining of raw materials, 
coal, iron, etc., and the production of coarse manufactures, 
and what the Blue-books term partly manufactured goods, 
such as coarse chemicals, cotton waste, shoddy, cotton piece- 
goods and yarn. Equally disadvantageous to wage-earners 
and capitalists, as might be anticipated from the conditions 
under which farming has been carried on for many decades, 
is the production of staple foodstuffs. 

So far as concerns the unaccomplished task, therefore, the 
present situation resembles Hobson’s choice. Economically 
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speaking, there appears to be little to choose between exporting 
coal or cotton piece-goods and growing food for home cop. 
sumption. These industries yield poor returns, whether to 
labour or to capital. 

In framing an agricultural policy, however, there remain 
three momentous factors to be borne in mind. (1) If it were 
feasible to substitute an exportation of highly-finished 
manufactures for raw materials and coarse manufactures and 
partly manufactured goods, the importation of foodstuff 
would become advantageous, instead of being disadvantageous, 
to wage-earners and capitalists in Great Britain. (2) The 
Census of Production merely elicits the average price realised 
per worker per annum in British industries, and, since, as has 
been so cruelly unmasked, the export price of coal is far below 
the home price, while that of cotton piece-goods is cut to the 
bone, the export section of these two industries is very much 
less remunerative to wage-earners and capitalists than is 
disclosed by this Blue-book. (3) Whereas the export price 
of coal and textiles depends on the competition of lower. 
waged labour in other countries, and is, therefore, entirely 
beyond our control, it is unquestionably within the power 
of our Government to effect a substantial improvement in the 
efficiency of agriculture and to raise appreciably the price 
realised per worker per annum in that industry. For instance, 
by doubling the acreage under cereal crops the labour-cost per 
bushel could be drastically reduced, and a revival of farming in 
general would lighten the burden of overhead charges. Through 
such a policy, coupled with the application of science to and 
an extended use of machinery on the land, a much superior 
net increment per worker per annum would most certainly 
accrue, with the consequence that, between growing food for 
ourselves and furnishing coal or cottons to the foreigner at 
cut-throat prices, the economic balance would swing violently 
in favour of the former ; with the consequence, also, that our 
new Minister of Agriculture might consider himself fully 
equipped for the accomplishment of his paramount task. 

To summarise these brief reflections on the rehabilitation 
of Great Britain’s agriculture, 

Our foodstuffs from abroad are not bought with money ; 

Their cheapness is an economic illusion ; 

British food imports are obtained mainly through exports 
of coal and coarse textiles ; 

The food so imported cost us very dear ; 

The price at which coal is exported is not high enough 
to provide our miners with a living-wage, and the export 
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price of coarse textiles is too low to show a profit even though 
wages in this branch of the textile industry are among the 
jowest in the country ; 

The one and only road to economically cheap overseas 
foodstuffs is via an expansion in the exportation of highly- 
finished manufactures the production of which yields good 
wages and some profit ; 

An obvious opening for such an expansion is presented 
by the markets of the British Empire, and in particular by 
the markets of the Self-Governing Dominions ; 

Home-grown food at current prices yields a miserable 
wage and negligible profits, yet the attainment of a maximum 

icultural output would effect such a vast improvement that 
both labour and capital would discover on the land a far 
more remunerative employment than that of mining coal 
for export or spinning and weaving cotton for export ; 

The rural worker has the same right as urban workers to 
a higher standard of life and social justice demands that 
our daily bread should cost each of us rather more money 
until a larger output is achieved, but since coal freed from 
what amounts to an export subsidy would cost us less money, 
since a mass of wage-earners would benefit by transference 
from unprofitable and repellent to profitable and attractive 
industries and to agriculture, since wages can be readily 
adjusted where necessary and since, in short, the people at 
large would be advantaged by a policy founded on economic 
truths and economic facts no hardships whatsoever need or 
should be occasioned. 

Finally, a flourishing husbandry would conduce to the 
security of Great Britain in the event of war as well as to the 
prosperity, happiness and health of her people in times of 


peace 
J. S. Heour. 
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NAPOLEON’S INDIAN PLAN 


SEEN IN THE LIGHT oF CONTEMPORARY FOREIGN Po.itics 


WE always think of India as a place to be reached by sea, 
We go to and from India by sea. We first went there by 
sea. So the mention of Napoleon, the exponent par excellence 
of warfare by land, with India seems incongruous. It is 
like announcing that an elephant plans to swim the Atlantic, 
Can it be possible that an army, marching on the land, with 
no fleet and no ships can seriously consider getting into 
our sea-protected India ? 

The East, and especially India, always exercised a fas. 
cination over Napoleon. Did he not refer to Sir Sidney Smith, 
the defender of Acre, as “the man who made me miss my 
destiny?” His expedition to Egypt at the end of the 
eighteenth century was designed partly to establish a halfway 
house to India. But the British Navy barred the obvious 
sea route. Yet while he was in Egypt the idea floated through 
his mind of the possibility of an approach to India by land. 
Friendship with Tsar Paul of Russia gave it more concrete 
form. But with Tsar Paul’s murder the project died down. 
After Trafalgar, and the final establishment of the British 
command of the sea, Napoleon’s thoughts turned again 
to a land invasion of India. He sent to Persia General 
Gardane, who established friendly relations and _ reported 
the correct route into India, through Herat in Westem 
Afghanistan. This was the road of the old conquering 
invaders of India, and as we shall see, is as good to-day as 
ever. 

Our scene now shifts to Dublin Castle in 1808. Major- 
General Sir Arthur Wellesley, M.P., Chief Secretary for 
Ireland (better known to us as the Iron Duke), has just 
received a letter dated Downing Street, April 15th, 1808, 
from the Right Hon. Robert Dundas, President of the Board 
of Control of the East India Company, asking his opinion 
on an enclosed note. The note begins with a startling state- 
ment: “It cannot admit of a doubt (that there is) the 
possibility of a French army (with the concurrence or co- 
operation of Russia, and the decided assistance of Persia) 
reaching the banks of the Indus.” The note goes on to say 
that the invaders will come by the route of the old con- 
querors, Alexander, Timur, Nadir Shah, which is through 
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Kandahar and Kabul to the Indus at Attock in North-West 
India. Wellington, to give him the title by which we know 
him now, replied on April 20th, 1808, almost by return of 

t in those days, in a letter covering over three pages 
of print. His chief recommendation was to base the British 
army on Delhi and its neighbourhood. 

The date of this letter is important, 1808, three years 
after Trafalgar secured to England the undisputed dominance 
of the sea. But the anxiety of the British Government 
about Napoleon’s plan, and the serious and urgent attention 
which Wellington gave to it, are due to the fact that sea 
power does not enter into the matter. The flank of the 
fleet is turned. And the friendship established between 
Napoleon and Alexander of Russia in the previous year at 
Tilsit made the problem a pressing one. 

An immediate and natural reaction to this letter is one 
of surprise that Wellington should have taken seriously 
Napoleon’s plan for a land invasion of India. There is a 
general impression that it is to be classed among the fairy 
tales of history, a dream, the over-exuberance of a brilliant 
imagination. But Wellington did not think so. And when 
I went on to read the note on which Wellington reported, 
I found myself on familiar ground, the ground of Western 
Afghanistan, which I had visited in 1932. 

Napoleon passed away, and with him the threat of a land 
invasion of India. But in the second quarter of the nineteenth 
century it arose again from another direction. Nicholas I 
succeeded Alexander as Czar, and Russian ambitions for 
expansion intensified. In 1838 Sir George McNeill, British 
Minister in Persia, reported to Lord Palmerston: “I can 
assure your lordship there is no impediment, either from the 
physical features of the country, or from the deficiency of 
supplies, to the march of a large army from the borders of 
Georgia to Kandahar, or, as I believe, to the Indus.” Next 
year came the First Afghan War. In the opinion of Lord 
Roberts its cause, as also that of the Second Afghan War, 
was the fear of a possible Russian control of Afghanistan. 

It will be noted that the route of a possible land invasion 
of India envisaged by Sir John McNeill was the same as that 
in Napoleon’s plan, through Persia to Herat in Western 
Afghanistan and then on to India through Kandahar. An 
attack from Central Asia was not yet envisaged, for Russia 
had not yet reached the Afghan frontier. Indeed, old- 
fashioned geographers believed that Herat was cut off from 
Central Asia by the Paropamisus Mountains, a western{exten- 
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sion of the Hindu Kush, which itself is the western end of the 
vast Himalayan range. No such range exists. North-west 
of Kabul, and far from the Caspian Sea, end the Hindu Kush 
mountains, and with them India’s long and huge Himalayan 
barrier. The route from Central Asia to Herat is, as we 
shall see, not merely feasible, but positively easy. 

The Crimean War, in the middle of the 19th century, 
checked the ambitions of Russia in Europe. Balked in the 
West she turned with all the greater avidity to the East, 
The ’sixties and ‘seventies of the last century witnessed a 
startling expansion of Russia in Central Asia. Tashkent, 
Samarkand, Bokhara, Khiva fell to her, and the shadow of 
the Bear began to creep over Afghanistan. To drive it back 
we fought our Second Afghan War in 1879. But immediately 
after it we reversed our role, and from enemies of Afghanistan 
we became its protectors. Our services were soon needed, 
In 1884 the Russians annexed the last of the Khanates, 
Merv, and arrived right up to the great doorway from Central 
Asia to India, the gap between the Hindu Kush and the 
Caspian Sea. The Russians did not let the grass grow under 
their feet. Next year, in 1885, the Cossacks were clashing 
with the Afghans in the Penjeh incident. Gone, indeed, 
were the Paropamisus mountains when Cossack horses could 
gallop where their summits should have been. There now 
seemed no reason why Afghanistan should not follow the 
destiny or share the fate of Tashkent, Samarkand, Bokhara, 
Khiva and Merv. But Great Britain stepped in and saved 
her. An Anglo-Afghan-Russian boundary commission marked 
the frontier, and the Russian Empire ended at Kushk, on 
the north-west corner of Afghanistan, and still stops there. 


The Russians soon connected Kushk with their Trans- 
Caspian railway, which runs from the Caspian Sea to Tashkent, 
Samarkand and Andijan, near the frontier of Chinese 
Turkestan. Steamers on the Caspian Sea joined it to the 
railport on the western shore. In 1905 Tashkent was linked 
directly with the Trans-Siberian railway at Samara, and a 
second line, the Turk Sib railway built by the present Soviet 
Government, joins it to the Trans-Siberian Railway further 
east, at Novo Biriskh. This Turk Sib Railway shows how 
faithfully the present Communist Government of Russia 
is following in the footsteps of its Imperial predecessor. 

The Anglo-French entente eased the tension with Russia, 
and in 1907 by a formal convention with England she dis- 
claimed any ambitions in Afghanistan. In 1915, during the 
Great War, when Russia had changed from a menacing 
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adversary to a cherished ally in urgent need of succour, a 
proposal was made by a British military officer that Chaman, 
the British railhead on the Afghan-Baluchistan frontier, 
should be joined to the Russian terminus at Kushk. The 
object was to assist in getting the desperately needed 
munitions and supplies to the Russian armies. Though the 
scheme presented no difficulties, and indeed was an excep- 
tionally easy one, nothing was done about it. Three and a 
half years later, when we were fighting the new Communist 
rulers of Russia on the Murman coast, this omission was a 
matter for satisfaction. After 1925 Russia in Central Asia 
reverted to the Imperial policy of expansion by force. The 
favourite old recipe of a mixture of arms and diplomacy 
which had brought the old Russian Empire to the frontier 
of Afghanistan, by 1930 had taken the new Soviet régime 
over the northern and main part of Chinese Turkestan and 
the whole of Outer Mongolia. Mr. Peter Fleming, The Times 
Correspondent and Central Asian traveller, aptly describes 
Russia in these regions as “ a fairy godmother careering about 
in an armoured car,” and a report in The Times of March 25th 
seems to show that Russia has now extended her influence 
over the south (and rest) of Sinkiang, which adjoins Gilgit 
and Kashmir, and therefore shares a frontier with the British 
Empire. For it says that “‘ Russian-inspired agitation ” 
has caused an order to be issued to British-Indian traders to 
leave Khotan and Yarkand, thus abolishing the old-estab- 
lished trade between India and Central Asia. Also the 
British Consulate in Kashgar is being boycotted, and its 
couriers molested along the route to India. 


There is, of course, no imminent danger of a Russian 
invasion of India. For Russia is fully engaged with the 
German threat in the west and the Japanese one in the east. 
She expanded over Chinese Turkestan and Mongolia before 
Germany re-armed and before Japan entered Manchukuo 
and China. But though Russia at present is quite unable 
to open the Central Asian gate at Kushk, and travel down the 
ancient conquerors’ road through Herat and Kandahar to 
India, the route is open and ready for use when required. 
If there should be a change of Government in Russia, resulting 
in a cessation of her present hostility to her neighbours, 
and still more if it should produce active friendship with 
another Great Power, then the present vague and misty 
spectre would assume a much more solid and concrete form. 
Lord Curzon in his 19th century book, Russia in Central 
Asia, gives a clear demonstration of the feasibility of this 
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route for a possible invader of India, though, with the caution 
appropriate to a budding stateman he carefully excludes 
his Russian contemporaries from such a role. But the reason 
why Lord Curzon mentioned the route at all is because he 
visited Afghanistan. Only two classes of people seem to 
know about it: first, staff officers and other specialist students 
of military strategy ; and, second, visitors to Afghanistan, 
I come in the second class. Until I went to Afghanistan 
I had a general instinct that India is protected on land by 
the Himalayas, and accepted without question the glib 
assertion that sea power is the key to its military approach. 
I went into Afghanistan through the Khyber Pass and 
Kabul City to the Hindu Kush mountains, as far as the Ak 
Pass, which separates Kabulistan, the province of Kabul, 
from Afghan Turkestan and Central Asia. The Hindu 
Kush mountains are the western end of the Himalayas 
and are, like the rest of the range, fearful country with deep 
gorges, wild precipices and rocks nearly meeting overhead 
above the road. I returned to Kabul City and motored 
through Ghazni to Kandahar. From Kandahar I motored 
to Herat. The whole of my route lay outside the Afghan 
mountains, which in fact, though not in name, are the western 
extremity of the Himalayas. West from Kandahar to Girishk 
(on the Helmund river) and then on to Farah, the road is 
south of the mountains. From Farah it is west of them, 
running north through Sabzewar to Herat. From Herat it 
continues north, beyond the western extremity of the 
mountains, to Kushk, the Russian Central Asian railhead 
on the Russo-Afghan frontier. I tried to get permission to go 
to Kushk, but the Governor of Herat, a kindly, hospitable 
old gentleman, resembling another governor I met in Afghan- 
istan in that his predecessor-in-office had been hanged by the 
brigand usurper Bacha-i-sakao three years before, told me 
the road was not good enough for my motor car. He was 
less solicitous about other motor vehicles, which departed 
and arrived daily to and from Kushk. It is 70 miles from 
Herat to Kushk. I was told in Herat that, if I left in my 
motor at daybreak, I could lunch in Kushk and be back in 
Herat by dark. 


I motored from Herat to Kandahar and from there to 
Chaman, where I crossed the frontier from Afghanistan to 
British Baluchistan. By that time it had become pretty 
clear to me that in a land attack on India, based on Europe, 
the only ostensible reason why the invading army should 
choose to go through the Himalayas would be a taste for 
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mountaineering and alpine scenery. The ancient conquerors’ 
road, Kushk, Herat, Kandahar, smooth, open, easy, with no 
phical or physical difficulties, would be their natural 
route. I have not been over the section between Kushk and 
Herat. But from the inquiries I made, and my observation 
of lorries arriving from Kushk, Lord Curzon’s remark that the 
road rises no higher above the surrounding country than do 
the Mendips in England would appear to be entirely correct. 
The road between Chaman and Kandahar and Kandahar and 
Farah goes over smooth, hard, dry earth. In its present 
state of nature it is not a bad motoring road. More ideal 
conditions for railway construction it would be difficult to 
imagine. From Farah to Herat, along the Western frontier 
of Afghanistan, the country is sometimes undulating, but not 
more so than in parts of England. From personal experience 
I can say that a motor can travel from Chaman, the British 
railhead in Baluchistan, to Herat in three days. Therefore 
it could reach Kushk, the Russian railhead for Central Asia, 
infour days. The words of the old Scotch song can be appro- 
priately applied to entry into India by land: “ Ye’ll take the 
high road” (Himalayas), ‘“‘ And I'll take the low” (Kushk, 
Herat, Kandahar), “ And I'll be in India before you.” 


In spite of these facts, clearly disclosed by Lord Curzon 
in his nineteenth century book, the Himalayan protection 
myth still survives. The latest edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, with a fidelity worthy of a better cause, still 
speaks of ‘the Paropamisus or Hindu Kush mountains ” 
as extending from the Caspian Sea to the Pamirs. Mr. Peter 
Fleming said in an article in The Times of December 18th, 
1935: ‘‘ Even in the unthinkable event of the U.S.S.R. being 
minded to invade India, it is apparent to all who know the 
Himalayan passes that they could be held indefinitely by a 
handful of men.” I wrote to The Times correcting this 
statement, and quoted an extract from an article of mine on 
Afghanistan published by The Times in 1933. In relating 
this incident I have no wish to criticize Mr. Peter Fleming, 
whose excellent work in explaining Russian activities in 
Central Asia by his adventurous journey deserves every 
admiration. He came into India from Central Asia by 
Gilgit, and the stupendous Himalayan gorges naturally 
impressed him as an impregnable barrier. Should he extend 
his travels to Afghanistan he would write differently. I must 
frankly confess that before I went to Afghanistan I shared 
Mr. Peter Fleming’s views. 


Of course, when the invaders reach Kandahar they 
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are not yet in India. Two principal routes lie open to them, 
First from Kandahar to Kabul and then to the Khyber Pagg, 
Second, from Kandahar to Chaman and then to Quetta and 
Karachi. I have been over both these routes. There is g 
third way into India from Chaman, through Fort Sandeman, 
to Dera Ishmail Khan. There is a railway to Fort Sandeman, 
and a motor road from there to Dera Ishmail Khan. But 
I have not been over it. The Khyber is not the only pass 
into India from Eastern Afghanistan, but as far as I know 
the others are not used by motors. 


Any of these routes into India would present some diff. 
culties to the invader. But these are not the same as the 
truly awful task of storming the endless natural fortresses 
of the mighty Himalayas. Also it is true that the supplies 
of an invading army could be attacked from the last bastion 
of the Himalayas, the mountains of Western Afghanistan, 
The harassment of lines of communication is one thing, 
the possession of a well-nigh impregnable Himalayan barrier 
is another. All these questions are highly controversial, 
and I cannot do better than leave them to the judgment of 
military experts, merely submitting that they are other than 
the problem of direct Himalayan defence. Afghanistan 
would of course resist invasion by all the means in her power, 
but these without assistance would be quite inadequate to 
repel an attack by a great European army. 


Now it may be argued that, granted that all the aforesaid 
facts and arguments are correct, conceded that the Himalayas 
are a defence which can be turned, still no urgent or pressing 
danger has been made out. Russia, the only great power 
with access to this land route, is not in a position to invade 
India. We can safely leave this matter to the future, and 
concern ourselves with immediate problems, But there is 
one aspect of this question which is of direct and practical 
importance and that is the way it affects our pockets as 
taxpayers. Since 1934 Great Britain has been contributing 
£1,500,000 a year to the cost of the army in India. Parliament 
passed this grant on the report of the Garran Tribunal. 
This document recommended the grant on two grounds. 
First, that the army in India “is available for immediate 
service in the East,” a not very startling quality in an army 
stationed in the East. Secondly, “ that India is a training 
ground for active service such as does not exist elsewhere 
in the Empire.” When it is remembered that the health 
of the troops in India, in spite of the magnificent work of the 
R.A.M.C., is decidedly inferior to that of soldiers in England, 
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the duty of paying for such a training ground would appear 
open to question. The Garran report does not discuss India’s 
liability to a land invasion, and in this reticence it follows 
the example of other authorities; for this Herat-Kandahar 
route is the Achilles heel, or, to vary the metaphor, the skeleton 
in the cupboard of Indian defence. General Sir George 
MacMunn in his book on Afghanistan refers to the matter 
with unusual frankness when he hints that one of the decisive 
battles of the world may be fought on the Helmund river, 
40 miles west of Kandahar on the road to Herat. I 
doubt if the average reader grasps the full implication of this 
remark. I certainly should not have done so before my 
Afghan trip. Now this reticence on a question of vital 
military strategy is most commendable so long as it is not 
carried to the extent of affecting the pocket of the British 
taxpayer; but when it is suggested that India is merely 
a barrack where we keep troops for use elsewhere, a cautious 
reference to India’s liability to invasion by land is perhaps 
permissible. In 1934 in the Indian Empire Review, I suggested 
that the annual grant to the army in India would not stop 
at £1,500,000. I am sorry to say that my prophecy has 
already been fulfilled. This year it has been raised to two 
millions, and a capital grant of five millions has been given. 
The total number of the troops in India, both British and 
Indian, is only 216,000 men. Surely this force is not excessive 
for the protection of a sub-continent with a population of 
over 350 millions. It has been calculated that on the Indian 
scale of troops to population France would have an army 
of 30,000 men. If any other demands should be made on 
the British taxpayer for further support for this minimum 
defence of India’s vital needs, a reference to Kushk, Herat 
and Kandahar would not be inappropriate. The fact that 
there is no immediate danger of invasion is no answer to the 
necessity of reasonable safeguards. The road of the old 
conquerors into India is still there, and will be used when 
required. 


J. C. FRENcH. 
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POEM 


THE FAITHFUL LOVER 


THE young condemned sits in his cell, 
And tenderly the Chaplain speaks : 

** Is there some word, some last farewell 
To beckon God, who ever seeks ? 
Andrew, I am an old man now 
Yet from my heart in these three weeks 
I’ve heard my youth remember how 
Tormented love may rue its vow.” 


Then Andrew lifted up dark eyes 
Wherein his spirit’s passion glowed : 
*°Tis hard, when we have loved the skies, 

Believing life a sea that flowed, 
Moved on its course by God’s willing ! 
And it is strange love has bestowed 
This conflict in our flesh—a sting, 
And splendour past our suffering. 


My dear was like the lavender 

I’ve plaited on her milky brow— 
What if other men had known her, 
They cannot mock and stain her now! 
But we shall be a tale that’s said 
Where love is like a blossom bough, 
Of how the hangman’s rope once wed 
Two lovers with the constant dead. 


I gave up kin and went from home 
Because they sought to stand between. 
My father swore I should not come 
Into his house—he lived so clean 

He could not think his son loved pure, 
My godly dad! We were eighteen, 
When in a Fair field’s biazen lure 
She passed beside me gay and sure. 
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Her wide eyes, starling-bright with fun, 
Quick swept me into tingling fire 

And bid my bashfulness have done, 
But draw more closely and admire. 
("I'was easy there for lads to find 

The courage to be gallant squire ; 

To take her arm and think one mind 
Had made us to all others blind !) 


Her hand was like a little dove 

That fluttered upwards, and I felt 
Her loveliness was high above 

My common reach. I could have knelt 
To her the while our laughter rang, 
And did believe our love was spelt 
Within the stars. My manhood sang 
While all around the Fair field’s tang 


Breathed into us it’s potent lilt. 

The maidens all were merry-eyed, 
Their eager lads wore caps a-tilt. 

I took my girl into my side 

And boldly lifted up her face. 

She swayed against my breast a tide 
Of beauty in resistless grace, 

Surging my heart’s deep lonely place. 


I slipped my father’s cold stern creed 
Whose rigour cowed my childhood days ; 
I laughed aloud that I had freed 

Myself at last from his harsh ways : 
‘Obadiah Gospel Meeting, 

Where the rugged brethren praise, 
Andrew Cotton sends you greeting ! 

Can you hear his young heart beating ? 


Can you see him kissing, crooning, 
You forever ranting, damning ? 
Can you hear him laughing, tuning, 
He you wilted into shamming ? 
Obadiah Gospel Meeting 

Let Jehovah do His damning, 
Andrew Cotton sends you greeting !’ 
Cried my heart in its wild beating. 
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‘I smell the sea upon your skin,’ 
She said, which made me proud to tell 
My father owned a trawler in 
The fishing-fleet at Exonwell. 
That I was ‘ boy’ with him, but when 
Come twenty-one years old, I’d swell 
Into part owner of the Gwen 
(My mother’s name, who died ere then). 


It may be you will understand 

If you remember youth’s first dream 
Of woman’s love. Its golden strand 
Of purity ; the holy gleam 

Of body by the spirit lit, 

That will not let dark passion’s stream 
Confound the lyric fount of it, 

But curbs out flesh by nobler wit. 


Oh, precious weeks of lovers’ bliss ! 

What time the world was young again, 
And we banqueted with each kiss 

In cloud-white halls of Castle Spain ! 

I lived in far horizons where 

The westing sun’s long regal train 

Swept golden through the land, and there 
I lit the stars with joyous flare. 


I heeded not the tales folk told— 

It mattered not what she had been. 

I loved her, and my love was bold 

That it would shape us brave and clean. 
One night my father waited me 

His face with passion set and lean ; 

And a steel purpose I could see 

That would not bend to any plea. 


I hung my cap behind the door 
Feeling his blazing eyes on me: 
* Now listen, son, you'll leave this whore 
For good and all this night, and be 
Less blind to other things than lust, 
Or mark me, Andrew, you shall see 
I have of Abr’ham’s strength to thrust 
My son from house if needs be must.’ 
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I turned and looked into his eyes, 
The hot blood pounding to my head, 
Which does not tend to make us wise 
(Though much not wise is better said 
When blood is black with bitterness). 
Two heavy tears like scalding lead 
My heart’s fierce rage could not repress, 
Slid down my cheeks in slow caress. 


*Twas mad’ning shame to feel those tears 
Amid the welter of my mind. 

I strove for words to jab like spears, 
Then heard him glibly utter ‘ kind.’ 

I scarce knew what had gone before 

But at that word ’twas as a wind 

Swept on me from an open door, 

And loosened tongue for rage to pour. 


I glared him back his look for look 

(It was as though I spoke inspired). 

I see him now the way he shook 
When he beheld the hate he’d sired. 
‘You talk of kind,’ I said. ‘My God! 
Your text-bound heart was never fired 
With half the kindness of a cod ; 
There’s warmer feeling under sod. 


My mother would be living yet 

Had love been in your alphabet. 

But you! Clamped in your righteous mail 
Could never bend to be so frail ! 

Yet she, not God, you'll dread to meet 
When you turn up your saintly feet ! 

I am her son and I can know 

The weals you gave that did not show 
Their marks upon her body, but 

Bled from her heart till life was shut. 

Yes, bloody one by one they fell ; 

I’ve scored them, same as God will tell. 
And all my life you’ve shut me out, 

Why should I heed when now you shout ?’ 
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‘You'll give her up,’ he said, ‘ this night, 
Or else you clear from out my sight. 
You think I'll see a strumpet wed 
A son of mine to shame his bed ! 
You fool ! to let such blight your life. 
She’s made for men, not one man’s wife.’ 
‘You let her be!’ I flamed him back, 
‘ If all her skin was covered black 
From head to foot in mud and slime, 
I'd lick her clean to make her mine. 
How should YOU know what love can do? 
Besides, her love for me is true!’ 


‘ As true,’ he scoffed, ‘ as life brings death.’ 
* As true,’ I said, ‘ as living breath.’ 

‘ You’ve heard my word, so leave her be. 
Have done, or you have done with me. 
Your flesh is stubborn proud for sin, 
Blind, willing bait for Satan’s gin ! 

Get you to bed, and may the Lord 
Not strike you with His righteous sword.’ 


But when he looked upon my face 
He moved from me a little space. 
He saw that he and I had done ; 
That he had lost his only son. 
‘ Well, go your ways,’ he said, and stood 
In stiff still loneliness, as wood. 
I see him with the lamp in hand, 
His dark beard flecked with silver strand ; 
And how his eyes looked into mine 
To seek some faint redeemful sign. 


* * * 
Night’s dark pavilion closed around 
Me as I trod the sleeping ground 

By Langstone Down, threshing its ling ; 
I heard the choirs of sea-waves sing 
Beyond the scale of human note 

Their thun’drous dirge to skies remote. 
I listened and my soul was thrilled 
With sorrow for love unfulfilled. 

I thought of all the barren hearts 

That yield no balm to human smarts, 
But like as fetid weeds do blur 

The gentle scent of fragrant myrrh. 
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The blessed myrrh of fellowship 
That need not utter word of lip 
To ease another’s inner stress, 
But by a touch can make it less. 
Fair in the steadfast lives of those 


Whose faith shines through their daily clothes, 


And by whose deeds we understand 
Our Lord’s kindness by human hand. 


O, crystal happiness so bright 
When going for my love to greet! 
The darling wonder of her ways, 
The starry plains around our feet ! 
For she was like magnolia 

That glistens on a sable bough ; 

The petals of her lips were mine 
To crush them with a lover’s vow ! 
Laid at the fountain of her heart 
My own was filled to flowing brim ; 
Her eyes were pools wherein I drank 
The raptures of the seraphim. 


Ah! had I loved her less there’d be 
Some gentler grief, some brighter hope ; 
Could she have loved me more, I see 

I should not wed with hangman’s rope. 
But More and Less we cannot rule, 
We are blind human-spawn of chance 
Who suffer woundings in a duel 

Yet cannot fend the ghostly lance. 

I have no words to tell the shame 

I bore by her unfaithfulness. 

‘Twas true some lust in her did flame 
That all my love could not suffice 

To hold her from a wanton’s way. 
Impelled forever to entice, 

She was the slave of passion’s sway. 


Christ ! is there ought of life so bad 

As when we see the love we gave 
Trampled before a tortured lad 

Who bartered all for her to have! 

I could not live and give her up, 

She was for me the crown of life, 

The bread, the wine, the blessed sup, 
All things that I desired a wife. 

I loved her thus and could not stand 
That other men in her were blest. . . . 
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I killed her, and this bodeful hand 
Drove down my knife into her breast. 
‘ Andrew ! Andrew!’ she shrieked, and tried 
To wrench the blade out ere she died. 
But rage with all my heart’s despair 
Had struck too deep its weapon there. 
I watched her sink to pavement, numb, 
Until I saw the red blood come, 
And then a shiver through me passed. 
And next I knew was running fast 
Away from that accursed street ; 
Away from swift pursuing feet 
That followed after loud and strong. 
And voices crying my dread wrong. 


I had no sense or reason left. 

I seemed to float above, uncleft 

Out of my body. I could see 

A racing, hunted, sobbing Me, 
Divided in some tragic dream, 

Passing below the street-lamps’ gleam. 
I saw his dark pain yet did not 

Share travail with the body’s lot, 

But glided on serene, aloof, 

As though upon some beam of truth. 


Along dim country lanes I tore 
Until I saw my father’s door ; 
His garden-hedge with jessamine, 
Sweet honey-suckle, white wood-bine. 
I minded how my mother’s care 
First brought those blooms to blossom there, 
How, when I was a little boy 
She’d walk there much and say, 

‘No joy 
In this wide world can ease our fret 
Like walking in a garden wet 
With morning or the ev’ning dew, 
As God from the beginning knew.’ 


I stood remembering, and then 

Into my mind the how and when 
Of all I’'d done returned in flood 
To sweep me back to flesh and blood. 
Back to the quenchless hell of mind 
Seeking for peace it may not find, 
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I slunk inside the garden gate 

And fell upon the ground to wait. 

And as I lay in agony 

My mother came speaking to me. 
From windy gates of Paradise 

A breath disturbed the blossoms twice ; 
They swayed in agitated grief 

Till dew-drops trickled from their leaf. 

I lifted up my head and saw 

The faithful flowers nod in awe ; 

Her marigolds and daisies sweet 

Bent down to kiss her unshod feet. 

The little feet that hurt them not 

But deckt more fair the vernal plot ! 
And thrice she cried my name as though 
Earth’s pangs were waking in her slow: 
‘ Andrew, my son, I die again. 

God grant this time it be not vain.’ 


I gazed up in her tender face, 

Bright still with resurrection-grace, 

And shamed I bowed my head from sight 
Amid those blooms which gave her light. 
For well I knew I had betrayed 

The holy part of me she’d made : 

Her love for me was crucified, 

Though mine for her had never died. 


I sprang up from the spangled ground, 

But there was neither sight nor sound 

Of her with whom I’d spoken word. 

I listened till my eyes grew blurred 

Alone in that Gethsemane 

Of watchful blooms and elder-tree. 

Then came faint gleams of light which shone 
Out from the house, and thereupon 

The door swung back. 


My father peered 
Into the night as if afeared, 
Swinging his lantern right and left. 
I watched him as of life bereft. 
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“Gwen? ... Gwen?... (I thought I heard 
my dear, 
My wife),’ he said, ‘ (that should be here—). 
What’s that you say, you want your son ? 
No, he’s not here—our son—he’s gone.’ 
He stood with strained, attentive stoop 
Illumed inside the lantern’s hoop. 
A chill went gliding from my heart 
Like some cold snake to ev’ry part. 
Again his harsh voice broke the hush : 


‘TI can‘t hear what you say . . . this rush 
Of running feet makes such a din 
That what you speak is trampled thin. 
(I heard you say he’s not to go) 
But he’s not here, as you should know, 
For on some Babylonish way 
Delilah leads his soul in sway.’ 


And as I listened in the night 

My understanding blazed to light, 
And I could see how ’twas he walked 
In sleep, that in a dream he talked. 
Shaking his head in forlorn doubt 
He swayed the lantern round about : 


(‘I never did, before she died, 
Know what she sought, for why she cried.’) 


He went in doors and locked the house, 
And all was still as wheaten dowse. * 

I lay again upon the ground 

(The only salve to ease my wound !) 
When sleep untrammels us from flesh 
We know not what strange lands we thresh, 
Or in what unremembered dream 

Some Everlasting Truth did gleam ; 

Some spark on which our spirit feeds 

Till weary flesh has no more needs, 

And passing to its long home, lies 

Freed from the soul’s sky-dreaming sighs. 


* The outer husks of threshed wheat. 
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wd These sound old words for youth, you think, 
But when we come to cross the brink 

Our fate-struck eyes are given sight 

To view the unlived years in flight. 

So though I live to but nineteen, 

Older I die than age can mean. 


While night still laboured with the birth 
Of day, I rose up from the earth 

A son of Cain accurst, outcast, 

My fears returning to me fast : 

What madness led me there to stay ? 
Where should I hide myself away ? 

In panic-sweat I leapt the gate, 

But could not flee my felon’s fate. 


(Andrew is bound.) 
Ah! now they come my hands to bind, 
To thrust me forth from human-kind. 
Show me some star that fades not wan 
Before this last dark road of man ! 
Life, it is hard like this to die 
When we have loved the sea and sky ! 
O Light that dwells within us all, 
Would that we each might lift the pall 
Ere life had done with us, and give 
Thy deathless Truth our hearts to live!” 


ARTHUR NICKELS. 


MANUEL AND THE TARPON 


OUTSIDE the sun beat fiercely on the Plaza; sometimes 4 
Dust Devil licked up to the statue of the Presidente and there 
collapsed as though disappointed with the emptiness of the 
world ; once a belated peon lad rode past, singing an artless 
tune, on a donkey overloaded with sugar cane ; then nothi 
happened—nothing except the circling shadows of turkey 
buzzards on the white dust of the Plaza as they quartered 
high up in the blue—the little town was more silent than 
Pompeii and as empty as that buried city. 

Life in Spanish America had gone to sleep for the day; 
there would be no further movement until twilight. 

In the cool darkness of the “‘ Sol y Sombra ” the heats 
were being borne in tolerable comfort. I sat on a chaise. 
longue looking at the flowering magnolias and thought of 
England in March weather. The magnolias grew up the high 
walls of the patio, three-quarters of their length in darkness— 
the sun just caught the top twigs and broad shiny leaves, 
A fountain dribbled—there wasn’t enough water to allow 
a trickle—at the far end of the courtyard: beside it a wild 
fig had contrived to seed itself between the damp flagstones. 

A negro child lay curled like a dog in a patch of sunlight, 
sleeping with his eyes open—flies crawled in and out of his 
mouth but he did not seem to mind ; at the top of the wall, 
bottle-green lizards chasing flies, flicked in and out of the 
masonry ; below them a bright poster advertising a forgotten 
bull fight lay in tattered colours. Everything else, my com- 
panion and myself, lay in a pool of shadow. He was a mystery 
man—he had been in the hotel two days without speaking. 

I could not see him properly, he sat, or rather reclined, 
two pillars away in a cane chair, legs crossed with a sombrero 
tilted over a long nose, engrossed in a study of his boots. 
I remember the boots perfectly, they were bright yellow and 
showed up in the half light. There was nothing to be done. 
I looked in turn at the negro child, the lizards and the 
stranger. 

About noon the last-named set fire to a cigar, the smell 
was terrible—so bad that it roused the Patron from his 
slumbers. He came out and offered politely to play dominoes 
with the Caballero. He received no answer, in fact the 
gentleman gave no sign that he had heard and continued 
the examination of his footgear; the landlord shuffled back 
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into the casa, catching my eye as he did so to beckon me in to 
lunch. It was a relief to break the silence over a wretched 
meal of rice, peppers and river fish. 

Our conversation was limited. ‘‘Sefior, who is the 
hombre in your patio?” 

“Hush Sefior—he is abandonado de sugamante ! ” 

The Patron placed a grubby hand over his heart and 
rolled his eyes. 

“Ah! a lover? He has my sympathy 
“Si, Sefior—It is so—the aficianado lives on the iron.” 
He yawned politely as he quoted the Castilian proverb. It 
was time to go to sleep again, and there were no sign of a 
fisherman, he was desolate, it was a thousand pities that the 
Sefior’s plans had so miscarried, but nothing could be done 
until the arrival of Manuel the fisherman—Manuel, who 
should have been there long since; perhaps he had had 

trouble with the nets—Quien sabe ? 

“No matter, Sefior Patron—There is always sleep and to- 
morrow—How do you say in Spanish—hasta manafia ?” 
The landlord smiled for the joke was appreciated. I went 
back to my room, disturbing a family of cockroaches that 
scuttled under the bed; below it lay sanctuary, for no one 
within cockroach memory, or anyone else’s for that matter, 
had attempted to clean it out. But they were friendly 
creatures and never left the floor. I felt strangely drowsy— 
this Rip Van Winkle existence was definitely infectious. 
A rod and reel leant against the wall in mute reproach, but 
nothing could be done without Manuel the fisherman. 

.... At five o’clock he arrived—I wish that Izaak 
Walton could have come to life that afternoon and viewed my 
New World Piscator as he stood making polite conversation 
to the love-sick Caballero in the Patio of the Soly Sombra 
hotel. The man stood naked to his muscular waist ; though 
of short stature, his broad shoulders tapered into slim flanks 
in the fashion that sculptors have immortalised in bronze ; 
here stood living bronze; Calico “ reach-me-downs ”’ rolled 
high up on brown thighs, showed a pair of bandy legs set on 
broad brown feet. On his head rested the largest straw hat 
that I have ever seen. It had a high curling brim—its 
circumference might have just fitted the wheel of an Irish 
side-car. Manuel had gold earrings ; in his hand he carried a 
bunch of little red bananas. 

Most people associate man’s various professions with the 
objects, however trivial, which belong to them ; thus A goes 
to his office in the city with bowler and umbrella after the 
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manner of his calling ; B, a stable boy, sucks the inevitable 
straw, while C is a stalker, complete with telescope, stick 
and hobnail boots. Yet here was Manuel (and I had come 
a very long way to find him) already two days late, greeting 
me without embarrassment and carrying in his hand a bunch 
of little red bananas ! 


It was annoying, and my irritation increased as my halting 
Spanish proved inadequate to cope with the two Mexicans, 
for the Patron had appeared upon the scene. Both were 
voluble—neither made sense. The naked fisherman had the 
manners of a Prince, while even the slatternly landlord, 
though useless as an interpreter, possessed a certain dignity. 
We called each other Sefior, and Manuel bowed till his gold 
earrings jingled. 

“ If the Sefior Americano will come down a 

“* Sefior, I am not an Americano but English—nay, better 
still, a Scotsman.” 

Manuel was not impressed and continued a curious 
explanation. 

“Si, Sefior, she is at last ready, all white and clean ; ready 
below my casa; for a day I have scrubbed her with sand.” 

Really most embarrassing. 

It was quite a time before the Patron explained in English 
that the lady in question was Manuel’s fishing boat ! 

We laughed, the others politely, for vulgarity is not 
appreciated, but tension definitely relaxed. Manuel tried 
again. 

** Sefior, outside I have a fine burro, the air is now cool, 
we can ride together to the river.” 

I preferred to walk; as he was too courteous to mount 
alone, the fisherman whistled to his donkey standing dejectedly 
in the calle. The clever beast did not require a second 
bidding—braying cheerfully, it crossed the Plaza and cantered 
home towards the palm trees which marked the river. We 
walked after it; the town was waking up again—beggars 
once more began the apparently hopeless task of selling 
lottery tickets; dark-eyed girls walked out on the Plaza 
followed by their mothers, aunts, or serving maids as closely 
as shadows on a sunny afternoon—shutters opened and flies 
buzzed again over the butchers’ shops. In quiet side roads 
sweethearts extended flowery greetings from street to balcony, 
or whispered of their love through window bars below. 

Manuel was talking to me. 

“* By and by tarpon, yes?” 
Muy grande ?” 
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“Si, Sefor!’’ A flash of white teeth—we were ‘‘ buen 
amigos.” Manuel’s adobe “ jacal” stood in a banana grove 
at the water’s edge, at our approach a sounder of little pigs 
and Sans Culotte children fled squeaking into cover. In front 
of the hut, an old Mulatto woman sat crossed legs on the 

und pounding a white mess in a bowl—I offered to shake 
hands, but she refused to raise her head. Manuel, delighted 
at this attempt to be polite, gave the old crone a kick in the 
packside, which sent her scurrying indoors, and then intro- 
duced me to his wife. Having met the family we went down 
to the boat, tested the paddles, and inspected the live bait. 
I expressed my thanks and appreciation, and after much 
bowing we wished each other good-night, with the promise 
of an early re-acquaintance in the morning. ... . 

I was back at the river in a damp, muggy dawn—shreds 
of mist hung like smoke on the slow-moving stream and 
condensed in drops on the banana leaves—green parrots 
screeched as they flew into water from the jungle. To my 
surprise Manuel was awake. He sat on an upturned boat 
talking to an accomplice, a big negro, who in sartorial elegance 
more than rivalled him. Pablo, for such was his name, 
wore a battered straw boater of the kind more popular 
twenty years ago than now. Around its jagged crown were 
fastened the colours of a famous school. I imagine the 
previous owner had also given him the faded pyjama jacket 
that he wore buttoned across his chest. Black Pablo was 
fully conscious of his magnificence, for he flexed powerful 
arms and made his muscles ripple—‘‘ El Motor,” he said 
proudly, signifying that he was as strong as the engine. 

It was time to be off, for the tide was beginning to turn— 
I was helped aboard the boat in which a baldaquin of banana 
leaves had been erected to shade me from the sun—it looked 
rather large for one and I soon discovered why. Manuel, 
that engaging character, had already handed the oars to 
El Motor, or, to be more accurate, had exchanged them for a 
guitar brought forward by an urchin on the bank. He made 
himself comfortable beside me and ran a loving finger across 
the strings. 

“ The Sefior likes music on the river ?” he asked, with his 
charming smile. Words on such occasions do not come 
easily. I was unable to reply, but the conviction grew 
stronger that if I were to catch a tarpon Manuel would take 
but little share in its activities—the only hope lay in his 
henchman. I eyed him coldly—there was something re- 
assuring in the way his bare black toes pushed us off the bank. 
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He handed me the rod and with strong strokes of the oa 
drove the boat into the current and turned her bows dow, 
stream. Half a mile of swamp and jungle divided us from 
the blue waters of the Mexican Gulf—the adventure haq 
begun. 

As we dropped below the water front the sun turned the 
dirty river into gold ; at the same time a cat’s paw of breeze 
came hurrying up from the sea, tossing the “ Spaniard’s 
Beard” (the grey moss that hung from the cypresses) and 
bringing back with it strings of wild fowl from their feeding 
grounds in the mangrove swamps. On one bank the jungle 
grew down to the water’s edge, and here brilliantly coloured 
birds, half seen through leaf and creeper, screeched or scolded 
as the boat went by—their harsh voices at strange variance 
with such bright apparel. The parrots and parakeets were 
the worst offenders, but there was also a loud-mouthed 
variety of kingfisher with a red breast, blue back and tufted 
head. A kinsman, I imagine, of the Laughing Jackass, 
Troupials flitted amongst the undergrowth and sometimes a 
vermilion flycatcher darted out over the water to catch a 
butterfly. Wild turkeys were calling in the everglades and 
an unknown Something with a booming voice, which Manuel 
called a “‘ faisan real,’’ but, then, Manuel said anything that 
came into his head, as witness the appearance of some large 
black duck, upon which my irrepressible boatman crying 
“* Pato real ” swung his guitar at the leading drake. “ Real” 
in Spanish means royal, and it seemed improbable in the 
course of five short minutes we should have met two such 
distinguished varieties of the duck and pheasant families. 
Once the boat passed under a ceiba tree bright with orchids, 
but otherwise there were few flowers. Jungle parasites and 
ropes of liana twined tapestries amongst the timber, under- 
neath them clumps of bamboo leant over the water struggling 
for light and air, apologetic undergrowth in the intense 
vegetation. On the north bank there was no jungle, the water 
shelved into reeds and shallows with long gravel spits and 
sand bars upon which parties of long-legged herons were 
busy at their morning’s fishing—flamingoes flew up from the 
shallows, rosy and beautiful like Aphrodite rising from the 
wave. A bird which appeared to be a variety of bittern had 
just attracted my attention when El Motor pointed a black 
arm and cried ‘“ Savalo!”’ We all jumped up—and in the 
_ excitement the banana leaf sunshade went overboard. 


Savalo! There they were a hundred yards down stream, 
a school on the surface, not the dainty rise of Test or Kennet, 
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but the boil and splash and silver sides of rolling tarpon. 
We were on top of them before El Motor got the brakes on ; 
but the fish were not boat shy. Manuel seized the bait box 
and started to pelt the biggest with mullet, while I bobbed a 
tempting mouthful in front of a humpbacked brute that 
looked as big as the ‘“‘ Queen Mary.” ‘The tarpon paid no 
attention. We tried everything—spoon, minnow, American 
plugbait, they all failed. They would not take. I tried to 
snatch one but the hook would not hold. We were in despair 
and perhaps our exasperation can be understood when the 
brutes continued to break water all around the boat. Manuel 
was almost in tears, and could only repeat ‘‘ Mucho malo,” 
wringing his hands. Then by accident I made a discovery. 
After a bad cast in which the leader got fouled in the hook, 
I slipped the line back through the rings to put things right, 
causing a movement which roused the interest of a tiddler 
weighing perhaps 40 lbs. I tried again handlining as fast 
as possible. Things happened quickly. A long cast— 
nothing. Then at the last second a Tarpon took 
right on top of the boat. He jumped twice, but the slack 
line snarled in the floorboards of the boat and the line broke— 
I felt sick and my hands shook so badly that I had difficulty 
in tying on the trace. This time we tried the same manceuvre 
in another way and it was successful. El Motor bent the oars 
to furious rowing while I jerked the rod point up and down 
in the stern. We were into a fish before going ten lengths— 
he threw the hook—I lost two more in swift succession— 
a tarpon has a mouth like iron—then I hooked a little fellow 
that for some reason did not fight. 


El Motor worked the boat well and after ten minutes the 
fish was on his side circling nearer. I warned Manuel to take 
his time with the gaff, for the tarpon was still out of reach 
and by no means dead ; but in the excitement the wretched 
fellow paid no attention, made a long arm overboard, missed 
the gills, caught the trace and tore the hook out. I shall not 
describe the painful scene. The third trace was put on in 
silence—once more El Motor pulled the boat foaming across 
the pool. The school had gone down and we drew blank. 
It had grown very hot; my neck felt like raw steak; we 
turned down stream again; in the deep water something 
boiled at me—another stroke and the stumpy rod bent over 
with a force that rapped knuckles on the gunwhale—the 
water split and out came a green backed tarpon, he looked 
enormous. 


“Ole!” yelled the boatman. 
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The fish dropped back with a crash and ran straight down 
the pool into the salt waterline, fairly smoking off the ree|— 
I was down to the backing despite heavy breaks before he 
sounded ; for ten minutes he sulked on the bottom, and then 
annoyed by my efforts to pump him up, came back again to 
the surface in a leaping, plunging, skittering run. That 
tarpon just tore the water into shreds and then he lost his 
temper and started jumping again—a glorious exhibition of 
high tumbling ! 

He was more like a bronco than a fish; he stood on his 
head, came over backwards and shot up again, cracking his 
gills, and wagging his head, but he could not throw the hook. 
So the fight went on—but other people’s fish make tedious 
reading and the tale is almost told. 

An hour and forty minutes after hooking the boat grated 
gently on a sandbar. El Motor slipped his hands down the 
long steel trace and slid the tarpon shining as from a bath of 
opals up on to the hot white sand. Mexicans have the happy 
gift of saying the right thing at the right moment. 

“ Grandissimo !”’ cried Manuel. 

“Muy valiente,” echoed El Motor, and touched with a 
wondering finger the scales and quivering fins. 
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THE Nation 

The steady deterioration in the international situation 
finds the people of Scotland increasingly prepared to face the 
worst, and to do their duty to the country. The consciousness 
that Mr. Chamberlain really was deceived by Herr Hitler 
last September has been almost as much of a shock to many 
citizens as it seems to have been to the Prime Minister himself. 
Foreigners often attribute to the simple-minded English a 
Machiavellianism of which they are incapable, and similarly 
very many people thought that Mr. Chamberlain did not 
really believe Herr Hitler’s assurances in September, but 
that, knowing the helplessness of Great Britain and France, 
he was forced to pretend that he did. This definitely seems 
not to have been the case, and the worst of the whole business 
is that the Fiihrer, intoxicated by his own mysticism, may 
really believe on any given occasion that he is himself speaking 
the truth. He is, in fact, that extremely dangerous 
phenomenon, a kind of omnipotent Buchmanite. It is 
almost inconceivable that had Mr. Chamberlain distrusted 
Herr Hitler in September as he does now, our national pre- 
parations for defence would not have been further advanced. 
In Scotland there is a very natural tendency to take up the 
attitude that if the Government really needs people’s services 
it will take them. Recollections of the last war are still 
sufficiently fresh to leave indelible impressions of the capri- 
ciousness, inefficiency, and unfairness of the voluntary 
system. If the Government admits, as it does, that con- 
scription will be necessary in wartime, why not in nominal 
peacetime at least have a complete register, so that the 
machinery can be set in motion with a minimum of disturbance 
when the time comes? It would be funny, if it were not so 
serious, to contemplate a system of administration which 
supports hundreds of thousands of young men in idleness 
when the services of these same young men are declared, by 
that same administration, to be vitally necessary to their 
country. And the whole system of cheap posters, “‘ mass ”’ 
meetings, and hysterical ‘‘ appeals ”’ is a hideous illustration 
of democracy at its worst. The appointment of Sir John 
Anderson to control the whole system has not been a success ; 
the promotion of a Civil Service Mercury to be the Whitehall 
Jove has been productive of more wind than genuine thunder. 
Perhaps the worst feature of the campaign has been the 
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tendency to obscure the needs of the fighting services beneath 
the appeals for the civil auxiliary services, with the resu} 
that thousands upon thousands of young, active men who 
should be in one branch or another of the fighting forces are 
content with administrative posts, or with being air raid 
wardens. This tendency has been fostered in many case 
by the kind of persons appointed to subordinate but im. 
portant positions in the machinery of defence. Some of 
them profess ignorance and even dislike of “ the military,” 
Their natural habitat is the soup kitchen rather than the 
camp, and they are definitely a discouraging factor in the 
recruiting campaign. Again, some of our civic chiefs still 
prefer the parish pump to the national need. In Edinburgh, 
one of the Territorial units has had to conduct a hardly. 
fought campaign in order to get a suitable site for their 
barracks. It is regrettable that the Territorial Association 
there was hampered in its efforts by members of the Edin. 
burgh Town Council, and that the liaison existing between 
these bodies was a source of friction rather than assistance, 
Membership of the Association has come, quite improperly, 
to be regarded in civic circles as a stepping-stone to a minor 
form of dignity, which is a queer sidelight on our boasted 
‘democratic ” methods. These are only symptoms that all 
is not as it should be. The trouble comes from the top, and 
what is still needed is a clear lead from the Government, 
As so often in democracy, the people are far more fit to be 
trusted than their governors are ready to credit. 


FIGARO 

Considering the press of international affairs, Scotland 
continues to get her full share of parliamentary time. Indig- 
nant patriots often deny that this is so, but on a basis of hour 
per unit of population, Scotland has a larger share of West- 
minster’s available time than any other part of the country. 
The true complaint, which tends to be obscured by the false 
issue of nationalism, is that far too much parliamentary 
time is taken up with what truly should be relegated to local 
government. Unhappily our organs of local government 
show few signs of being able to discharge heavier respons- 
ibilities, and have already gone far to clog their own adminis- 
tration with those masses of officials, imbued with the spirit 
of red tape and snuffy obstructiveness, which are already the 
familiar means of slowing up government at the centre. 
Statisticians tell us that in a hundred years the population 
of Great Britain will be only four million; in that event 
every child will necessarily be born with a government 
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appointment. Initiative for most of the flatulent legislation 
which cumbers our statute books comes from these “ official ”’ 
sources, and then when the statute has been churned out of 
an uncomprehending legislature, a horde of new officials is 
created to poke their noses into the resultant mess and pass 
buff slips to one another on the consequences. Some com- 
paratively harmless government legislation affecting Scotland 
has been passed this session. It may be doubted if this 
description can be applied without qualification to the 
Marriage (Scotland) Bill, which has reached its final stages. 
We are told that our existing marriage law was “ indefens- 
ible,’ but it worked remarkably well, and the abolition of 
marriage by interchange of consent is subject to two grave 
objections. In the first place, it owes its existence to public 
agitation about the trivial abuse of Gretna Green ; in the 
second place, it disturbs a custom of which a substantial 
number of decent citizens every year availed themselves, and 
will almost certainly lead, at least for a time, to an increase 
in illegitimacy. The whole Bill is a bad example of change 
for the sake of change, which is a curious line for a govern- 
ment predominantly conservative. But it is noteworthy that 
parliamentary proceedings, apart from days of international 
crisis, appear to interest the public less and less. In times 
of strain, it is natural for people’s minds to turn away to 
lighter things than House of Commons debates, and the 
defects of Scotland’s hooker or the downfall of Celtic in the 
Cup loom more largely in the public mind and in the columns 
of the press than any amount of legislation. ‘“‘ Letters to 
the Editor ” are often a reliable guide to what really interests 
the public, and, apart from the dreary reiterations of a few 
semi-professional letter-writers, questions of national policy 
attract surprisingly little attention. The extermination of 
the wild cat or the proper method of cooking porridge, now 
nearly a lost art, will always draw eager contestants to the 
fray. The attempted suppression, or, at any rate, censorship, 
of a St. Andrew’s University student magazine, led to pro- 
tracted and violent discussion. It was apparently the view 
of some ardent correspondents that Herr Hitler’s spiritual 
home is the senior common room of St. Andrew’s University, 
and perhaps the Principal will consider the advisability of 
furthering appeasement by conferring an honorary degree on 
Dr. Goebbels. But the question which, above all others, 
calls forth the most spirited expressions of opinion on one 
side or the other, is the correct method of dealing with Spring 
salmon in the Tay. It is no exaggeration to say that one 
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school of thought in this discussion accused the other of 
“bloody murder,”’ and, given the right conditions, a concen. 
tration camp for users of bait would be a distinct possibility, 
It is all symptomatic of a world in which no man need be 
blamed for quoting Figaro’s words: ‘“‘ Je me presse de rir 
de tout, de peur d’étre obligé d’en pleurer.” 


KINCARDINE 

Another Scottish by-election has been contested and, 
although it lacked the universal appeal of the West Perth 
and Kinross battle, it has not been without interest. For 
the December election the Government had no responsibility, 
since the Duchess of Atholl forced the issue upon them; 
but they must accept full responsibility for causing a by. 
election in Kincardine and West Aberdeenshire. The vacancy 
was created by the appointment of the sitting member, Sir 
Malcolm Barclay-Harvey, to the governorship of South 
Australia. No one doubts Sir Malcolm’s competence for the 
post, or indeed his competence for a more important one, 
but deliberately to force a by-election in a doubtful con. 
stituency, within a few months of a general election, argued a 
high degree of confidence in official circles. However, it was 
announced by one of the speakers on Sir Stafford Cripps’s 
platform in Edinburgh that the next general election will 
be the last ever to be held in this country, if indeed it is 
held at all; and we should accordingly welcome anything 
we can get in the way of elections before the Fascist wolves 
devour our ballot-boxes. The constituency of Kincardine and 
West Aberdeen is territorially large and scattered, stretching 
from the North Sea to the summits of the Cairngorm 
Mountains, and its predominant interest is agriculture. The 
issues then were much the same as in the West Perth 
contest, the broad one of the Chamberlain policy, and the 
narrow but vital one of agricultural policy. There was no 
personal issue like the Duchess of Atholl’s, but in the early 
stages there was the intriguing addition of a Scottish 
Nationalist candidate. For two generations the constituency 
was firmly anchored to the old Scottish Liberal tradition, 
which was broken by the late member standing as a Unionist 
in 1923, and Sir Malcolm Barclay-Harvey held the seat 
thereafter, with the exception of the 1929 election, which 
produced a transient Liberal interregnum. At the last 
general election the National Unionist candidate polled 
12,477 votes and the Liberal candidate 9,841. 

No time was lost by the main protagonists in taking the 
field. Mr. C. N. Thornton-Kemsley was adopted as the 
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Unionist candidate, and Mr. A. J. Irvine, who contested the 
seat at the last election, was again adopted as Liberal 
candidate. Since the days of the classic carpet-baggers, 
strangers from over our borders have not been viewed with 
favour by Scottish electors, and both candidates were at 
ins to explain their qualifications. Mr. Irvine is a London 
barrister, but he is a Scotsman by birth, although unconnected 
with Aberdeenshire. Mr. Thornton-Kemsley lives in London 
too, but although not born in Scotland, declared proudly 
that “‘I have as good Scots blood in my veins as any man, 
and if this matter is referred to again I shall be bound to 
rejoin that I am the only one of the three candidates who 
has any kind of residential connection with this constituency.” 
Mrs. Thornton-Kemsley’s home is at Thornton Castle. 
There was no dubiety about the local qualifications of a third 
candidate who for a few days intervened in the contest, for 
Mr. W. Inglis, who ran on the straight Nationalist ticket, is a 
railway clerk in Aberdeen, with whom politics is a hobby 
rather than a profession. He did not, however, run far. 
After declaring that he would ne’er consent to give way to a 
representative of the effete older parties, Mr. Inglis then 
coyly consented to give way and bestow his blessing on Mr. 
Irvine, who, like many old-fashioned Liberals, professes 
devoted attachment to the tenets of Scottish nationalism. 
It may be noted in passing that no Liberal has ever been 
observed to take any practical step towards the realization 
of this noble ideal. Encouraged by the disappearance of 
half of the opposition, Mr. Irvine then had the effrontery to 
suggest the disappearance of the rest. Let Mr. 
Thornton-Kemsley stand down, he proposed, and thus 
give a signal instance of national unity! How national 
unity could be promoted by returning a candidate hostile 
to the Government he failed to explain. Meantime he 
received the assistance of the Duchess of Atholl, who 
thereby abandoned her last shadow of pretence to be 
regarded as a Unionist. The actual polling took place at a 
time when Government stock was at its lowest, before Mr. 
Chamberlain’s declaration about Poland, and the result 
must have given satisfaction in official circles. It was :— 


Thornton-Kemsley 
Irvine és 9,990 


Government majority .. 


These curiously symmetrical figures represent a fall of about a 
thousand votes in the Unionist poll, which is inconsiderable 
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when a well-known local member is replaced by a relative] 
inexperienced stranger. The very small increase in the 
Liberal poll cannot have given much satisfaction to the 
Sinclairites, who have fought eleven by-elections during the 
present Parliament, and have been uniformly unsuccessful, 
West Aberdeen probably represents the high watermark of 
opposition Liberal achievement; certainly it was a chance 
in a thousand. 

| SoutH AYRSHIRE 

With the safe return of Mr. Thornton-Kemsley, political 
interest in Scotland shifted to another by-election, this time 
in South Ayrshire. This vacancy produced universal regret, 
for it was due to the death of Mr. James Brown, who for 
twenty years, with the exception of the years 1931-1935, 
represented this constituency as a Socialist. Mr. Brown wasa 
man who had a remarkable career. He started working in 
the pits at the age of 12, and rose through the grades of the 
miners’ union to be their leader, then member of Parliament, 
and twice Lord High Commissioner to the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland. Thus in a worldly sense his 
career was a successful one, but the man was greater than 
his work, and his unaffected goodness and simplicity of 
character brought him friends and admirers in every section 
of the community. Mr. Brown’s parliamentary majority 
was never an overwhelmingly large one, and although South 
Ayrshire is called a “‘ miners’ seat,’”’ there is a large agricul. 
tural community, and support for the Unionist cause has 
never been wanting. Since 1918 there have never been 
more than two candidates, and the present by-election 
conformed to the general rule. Dr. Catherine Gavin, who 
has been “ nursing” the constituency for a year or two, 
was adopted as the Unionist candidate. She is well qualified 
to speak at the present juncture of affairs, for she has made a 
special study of foreign affairs. As research student, trans- 
lator and journalist she has worked in twelve European 
capitals. The South Ayrshire Trades and Labour Council 
nominated as their candidate Mr. Alexander Sloan, secretary 
of the National Union of Scottish Mineworkers. Mr. Sloan 
was born in Rankinston, a few miles from Ayr, and by 
occupation is a miner. There was no reason to suppose that 
he would fail to secure re-election in succession to his 
mining colleague, and he did so. 


PopuLaR FRONT” 
In the course of the “ Popular Front” campaign Sir 
Stafford Cripps invaded Scotland, and in a busy week-end 
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addressed meetings at Dundee, Aberdeen, Edinburgh and 
Glasgow. The Scottish Socialist members were unanimous 
in their disapproval of the movement, and signed a manifesto 
of prim disapprobation. But in each place the knight of 
the rueful countenance attracted large audiences,-and was 
iven a cordial hearing. Sir Stafford is an able speaker and a 
brilliant advocate, and whether by accident or design he was 
accompanied on his various platforms by other speakers whose 
level of performance was, almost without exception, deplor- 
able. The theme of his song is the alliance of “the parties 
of progress” to dislodge the wicked National Government, 
which is already the junior partner of the totalitarian States. 
Like so many reformers in a hurry before him, Sir Stafford 
wants to go over the heads of the machines set up as political 
parties, and disclaims any intention of founding a new one. 
Recognizing that, despite his colleagues’ speeches, a straight 
Socialist majority is impossible at the next general election, 
he wants to unite with all the enemies of the present Govern- 
ment, ranging from Communists to Whigs. Having united 
the forces of democracy to oust the vested interests, he then 
proposes to secure peace by the odd course of defying the 
dictators. Sir Stafford Cripps is credited, no doubt rightly, 
with sincerity by those who are brought in contact with him. 
He is certainly sincere in the biting things he says about 
the way in which his former Socialist colleagues try to mislead 
the electorate, and in his openly expressed distrust of the 
Liberals whose co-operation he is soliciting. But his integrity 
must be defended at the expense of his intelligence. How 
can a man of his intellectual powers believe that the Liberal 
Party is one of progress ? How can he sincerely describe the 
Government of Russia as “democratic” ? How can he 
suppose that he can carry his present campaign to a successful 
conclusion without adding yet another to what he considers 
the already excessive number of parties in the country ? 
If the new movement may be judged by its progress in 
Scotland, it will be all head and no tail, and Sir Stafford’s 
battle for democracy will only present us with a new dictator. 


_ The situation might be summarized in a Clerihew : 


Said Sir Stafford Cripps— 

**T’ve no use for dictatorships. 
What this country needs is to be 
Governed entirely by ME.” 
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LAWN TENNIS PROSPECTS, 1939 


Lookinc FoRWARD AND Back 


TENNIS enthusiasts will be delighted that a new season, with 
all the old landmarks ahead, including Wimbledon and the 
various stages of the Davis Cup Competition, is well under 
way. May marks the opening of grass courts, which is naturally 
the ideal time for players of every rank. After a long period 
on hard courts, it is wonderful to feel the soft springy turf 
under one’s feet again, and see the ball against the restful 
green. On grass courts, where tennis is seen at its very best, 
a good stroke gets its full reward. 

It is a difficult season to look forward to, partly because 
the unsettled international conditions cannot but have their 
influence on the game, and partly because I think it is going 
to be a year in which new personalities more than usual are 
going to be to the fore. Of these latter, Riggs, Bromwich, 
Puncec, Petra, Hare and Cejnar among the men come to 
mind, while on the feminine side I am inclined to think three 
British girls, Miss Lumb, Miss Scott and Miss Jean Nicoll, 
will be prominent. As a start to the season a comparatively 
unknown player—the 19-year-old E. Sturgess—won the South 
African title. 

Now that Budge is unfortunately gone and possibly Mrs, 
Moody too, some of the chief honours are bound to change 
hands. Here is Austin’s golden opportunity at Wimbledon, 
providing he gets sufficient practice beforehand. Bromwich 
and Quist will not be there, while Von Cramm is a doubtful 
starter. It does not take long to decide that Miss Alice 
Marble, the most modern player of all, should be the feminine 
leader of 1939. Once again, barring accidents, the destiny 
of the Davis Cup seems to lie between the holders, America, 
and the Australians. At long last, after twenty years, it 
looks as if the probable challengers may take the Cup back 
with them. America appears once more set for the Wightman 
Cup Match, but I prophesy Britain’s new team will be capable 
of running them very close. 

Budge will be much missed from the amateur field—not 
only was he a wonderful player, but his unfailing sportsman- 
ship made him the most popular American who has ever 
graced the centre court. Budge’s devastating form during his 
last two years as an amateur and the drastic way he has 
recently dealt with Vines and Perry lead one to suppose he 
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must be the most complete player the game has yet pro- 
duced, even counting Tilden and the Dohertys. Tilden, with 
his airs and graces, was a more dramatic champion, but his 
yolleying and smashing could not be compared to the corres- 
ponding strokes of Budge. 

We shall certainly welcome Budge, Vines and Perry during 
their professional tour of this country, but exhibition games, 
even if fought to a finish, although good from an instructional 
point of view, often leave an unsatisfying flavour. 

In these uncertain times it is good to reflect that there is 
no game which brings the nations of the world together 
better than tennis. The more International tournaments and 
matches that are arranged, therefore, the better. Political 
differences are soon forgotten under the influence of tennis. 
What better example of this could one want than at Wimble- 
don, where, year after year, the representatives of over thirty 
nations compete together in friendly rivalry without a dis- 
cordant note. The early Riviera season, with competitors 
from France, Germany, Italy, Poland, Rumania, Yugoslavia, 
and Hungary, was another example of the freemasonry of 
tennis. 

It is quite evident, too, that the crowds, certainly at 
Wimbledon, come to cheer their special favourites on, irrespec- 
tive of nationality, and have the same friendly feeling for 
everyone. I must confess, though, I have noticed a distinct 
partiality for the French players, especially the famous 
musketeers. Borotra and Cochet were, of course, the great 
favourites. Cochet was very obviously not forgotten when he 
reappeared at the recent Professional Tournament at Olympia. 

Jack Crawford was another popular figure. Crawford got 
a greater ovation in 1933, when he beat Vines, than Perry did 
the following year when he became the first Englishman to 
win the “ Blue Riband” for 26 years. Incidentally, this 
Crawford-Vines five-set final for sustained excellence, excite- 
ment and sportsmanship was just about the finest men’s 
match I have seen at the new Wimbledon. This reminds me 
that at the historic old ground the match which sticks most 
in my memory was Wilding’s great victory over Maurice 
McLoughlin played before a capacity crowd in 1913. The 
young red-haired American was confidently tipped to win, but 
Wilding confounded the critics and scored a straight set win, 
chiefly because of the magnificent way he dealt with McLough- 
lin’s thunderbolt service. Wilding also scored a very dramatic 
victory against that expert volleyer, Beals Wright, in 1910 
after being two sets down, 
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Is lawn tennis losing any of its popularity ? One is bound 
to ask this question because of the findings of the Committe, 
set up by the International Federation which controls the 
affairs of the game, to consider the whole question of amateur. 
ism. This Committee reported that in their opinion the game 
was beginning to lose favour with the public because of the 
doubts which are continually being thrown on the status of 
International players. In consequence they strongly recom. 
mended that each Association should tighten up its amatew 
rules. These vary according to each nation. 

Our L.T.A.’s recent examination into how last season’s 
prize vouchers were spent was doubtless a move in this 
direction. Personally, I think the time will eventually come 
at all games when there will be no such thing as an amateur 
or professional, but only one class of player. Until that 
moment arrives, however, all sensible people will agree that 
the existing Amateur rules should be strictly enforced, which 
is not the case to-day. 

As regards the “eight weeks” expenses rule, which if 
passed would allow a player eight free weeks of tournament 
play in the year, I am not at all sure it would be a good thing, 
although it is in force in America and on the Continent. 
Surely it is sufficient that players are allowed their expenses 
when representing their country, county or club! Tourna- 
ments, in my view, should remain as they have always been 
—a player’s own private affair. Incidentally, one of the most 
delightful free trips I ever had was when I went to South 
Africa in 1910, as a member of Wallis Myers’ Drive Club team. 
Dixon, Bromwich and Bobby Powell completed our party. 
We had a wonderful time touring South Africa from top to 
bottom, seeing everything there was to be seen, and only 
losing two of the 31 matches played. 

If Wimbledon amongst other big meetings has momen- 
tarily lost a little popularity, I do not for an instant believe 
it is anything to do with the doubts about the amateur status 
of some of those taking part. Quite frankly I do not think 
the general public worry as to how the stars live, so long as 
they provide really good tennis. Any falling off in interest 
at Wimbledon is much more likely .to be due to the recent 
lack of exciting matches on the men’s side and to the departure 
of the game’s chief stars one after another to professionalism. 

What lawn tennis needs to-day are one or two really 
dominant and colourful personalities. With the exception of 
possibly the towering Roderick Menzel, there seems to be no 
one who stands out quite like Tilden, Johnston, Gerald Patter- 
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son, Lycett, Alonso and Shimidzu used to do, and on the 
feminine side Mlle. Lenglen and Senorita d’Alvarez, or if 
there are such players they have not yet made their presence 
felt. 

Talking of the late Mile. Suzanne Lenglen, I do not think 

ple realise how much the new Wimbledon, and the game in 
general for that matter, owes to this incomparable player. 
“Suzanne ’ was just about at her zenith when Wimbledon 
moved to the new ground in 1922. She became the absolute 
vogue, and thousands who had never taken any interest in 
lawn tennis before flocked to the new centre court to see her 
play. Even a novice could appreciate the grace and rhythm 
of her movements and strokes. 

I suppose Suzanne’s greatest effort, which was the begin- 
ning of her fame, came in 1919 when she wrested the Cham- 
pionship from Mrs. Lambert Chambers on the post by 10-8, 
4-6, 9-7, in probably the most sensational match of all time. 
Suzanne’s effortless strokes were very reminiscent of the 
Dohertys, and, like those famous brothers who also did so 
much for the game, she paid the penalty far too early for 
those strenuous years when she was Queen of the Courts. 
Championship tennis, with its tremendous mental and 
physical strain, is very exacting. 

What of the coming Wimbledon and events in general ? 
One can safely say the big Tournaments in Paris and at 
Hamburg, always providing the situation allows them to be 
held, will go to one of the Continentals who are becoming 
almost unbeatable on their own hard courts. At Wimbledon 
it is good to think we shall still have Austin, who, as I have 
already said, should really have an excellent chance of coming 
through, though one must not forget his younger rivals gain 
strength each year. I cannot see any of our own men, Hare, 
Shayes, Butler, Deloford, Filby, Shaffi or Wilde, seriously 
challenging him, although conceivable they might remove 
some thorns from his path. One cannot pretend that any of 
our players, bar Austin, are in the world class, though Hare 
is the nearest to it. Austin’s chances are contingent on Von 
Cramm not returning to Wimbledon. I recollect Austin’s 
great struggle at Wimbledon against him in 1937, which the 
German just won on his extra severity. 

The Americans generally favour us with a visit at Wimble- 
don time, and if R. L. Riggs, their No. 1 player, is included 
in the side he will be the man above all others Austin has 
most to fear. Visiting players, however, seldom produce their 
best at Wimbledon first time, Other Americans worth closely 
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following if they come are: Wood, J. R. Hunt, Sabin and 
Kovaces. Perhaps Mako will find a suitable partner in Sabin, 
A few years ago the players from Central Europe were a 
negligible quantity at Wimbledon, but in 1938 five of them 
were seeded, which shows how tennis power is slowly shifting, 
One does not know yet which of them, if any, will be able to 
come here this year. Puncec, a semi-finalist in 1938, is 
powerful player, and I think Austin would find his unceasing 
power of return difficult to handle. Kukuljevic is the other 
Yugoslavian player whose game has great possibilities. 

Henkel is a man who has always been well up at Wimbledon 
of late, but somehow I can’t see his rather unimaginative game 
in a final triumph. One of the most promising men in Central 
Europe is the powerfully built young Prague player, Cejnar, 
who sprang into prominence by beating Von Cramm in Berlin 
two years ago. A fine service and a perfect backhand are 
Cejnar’s great assets. Menzel says that in the 18-year-old 
Jarda Drobny, also a Czech, who has every stroke on the 
board and a fine physique, he sees a coming world champion. 
The young German, Redl, is another who may make his name 
soon in Paris and at Wimbledon. Hecht, by the way, isa 
Slovakian. 

Since the musketeers have laid down their rackets the 
French have experienced a lean time, but in Petra, Bolelli, 
Destremau, Lesueur and Pelizza they at last seem to be 
cultivating an international squad capable of putting them 
back on the map. 

I do think it is a pity the Australians, Crawford, Bromwich, 
Quist, and Hopman, are going straight to America for the 
Davis Cup without paying us a visit first. Wimbledon would 
have given them that necessary fillip which they seemed to 
lack last year in their Davis Cup quest, and Bromwich, in 
particular, would have been in the running for the highest 
honours. In Perry’s opinion Bromwich is the most likely 
man to succeed Budge. It was a wise move to bring Crawford 
back into the Australian side. One forgets he is still only 
30, and his Davis Cup experience will be of great value to 
his side. 

I think most people would pick the Australians as again 
the most probable team to fight through the competition— 
their only serious obstacle before they reach the Inter-Zone 
final being Japan. Judging by the 1938 Challenge Round, 
in which the Australians put up such a close fight against 
an American team, which included Budge, there is no reason 
why they should not win this year, although it is always a 
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difficult task to unhorse a defending team, especially when 
that team will be quite a well-balanced one. Grant’s claim 
for inclusion in the U.S.A. side doubtless will be considered. 
In the 1937 match against Australia at Forest Hills he beat 
both Crawford and Bromwich. Mako, too, in the American 
Championships, scored a surprise victory over Bromwich. 

It will certainly be a popular victory if at long last the 
Australians do succeed in bearing the Cup back to Australia, 
the scene of so many historic Davis Cup contests in the past. 
Australia first won the Cup in 1907 at Wimbledon, when they 
beat the British Isles by the odd match. On this occasion 
the great fight of Gore and Roper Barrett in the doubles will 
always remain fixed in my mind. After looking almost certain 
losers when they were two sets down, Britain’s pair eventually 
turned the tables on Brookes and Wilding at 13-11 in a 
terribly exciting fifth-set finish. 

The 1908 Challenge Round in Melbourne produced one of 
the closest contests the competition has yet seen, when 
Brookes and Wilding overcame the Americans, Beals Wright 
and Fred Alexander, by three matches to two. The high- 
water mark of this battle was the terrific struggle between 
Brookes and Beals Wright played in great heat, which the 
Australian wizard just lost at 12-10 in the fifth set. Aus- 
tralia’s worst shock was in 1912, when a forlorn hope British 
team consisting of Parke, Dixon, Beamish and myself lowered 
their colours at Melbourne. In the opening match Cecil 
Parke, always a wonderful Davis Cup player, struck a winning 
and dramatic blow by beating the great Norman Brookes, 
at that time considered the world’s best player. 

A glance at the European Zone draw shows that the final 
is most likely to be fought out once again between Germany, 
who has already won the Inter-Zone final six times, and Yugo- 
slavia. This should provide a very even match, with the odds 
slightly favouring the former country. France seems to have 
a sporting chance of upsetting calculations in the European 
Zone. They first have to account for China in Paris, and 
then probably Great Britain on turf courts in this country 
at the end of the month. Now that Austin, however, has 
withdrawn from our team, our Davis Cup chances do not 
look particularly good. 

I am sure that the women in 1938 will be almost as 
prominent as the men. It seems probable that Mrs. Moody 
played her concluding match at Wimbledon last year when 
she conquered Miss Jacobs in that unsatisfactory final. 
Previously Mrs. Moody had won one of the most extraordinary 
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marathon matches against Fru Sperling. Each rally of the 
opening 12-10 set was tremendously long, but, after being 
within a point of losing it, Mrs. Moody’s great determination 
pulled her through. 

I think Mrs. Moody’s match against Miss Jacobs in 1935 
will be remembered above all her others. Miss Jacobs was 
within a point of victory at 5-3 in the final set, but eventually 
lost it, two brave drives of Mrs. Moody saving the day. 

One does not have to look further for this year’s probable 
winner than Miss Alice Marble, whose beautiful strokes are 
something quite new to the game. True, Miss Jacobs beat 
Miss Marble last year after a most intriguing encounter, but 
somehow I do not think she will do it this year if they meet. 
Fru Sperling and Mme. Mathieu are always well up in the 
running, and their chances at Wimbledon, especially the 
former, cannot be ruled out. Mlle. Jedrzejowska should have 
a good season, providing she has completely recovered: from 
her recent operation for appendicitis. 

All are very glad to welcome back Mrs. R. D. Little (Miss 
Dorothy Round) to the fold, but I doubt if we shall see her 
produce quite the form that won Wimbledon in 1937. I really 
do think that there are at last signs that we have some young 
feminine players in this country who, if not in 1939, will 
very soon be able to win back some of our lost laurels at 
Wimbledon and in the Wightman Cup match. 

This year the Wightman Contest will be staged in New 
York during August, so that our much-criticised selectors 
will have ample time before they have to pick the team. I 
have no hesitation in saying the 16-year-old Miss Jean Nicoll 
is our most promising player, and has the makings of a real 
champion. She has all the strokes from a fine smash to a 
“drop shot” played with all the delicacy of a Miss Ryan 
or a Mrs. Larcombe. She also has the power, like Perry had, 
of getting the vital points in a match when they are needed. 
Can it be that one day Miss Nicoll will prove to be that 
special attraction for which Wimbledon is looking ? 

Miss Mary Hardwick has also been shaping particularly 
well this season, while I have great faith in the possibilities 
of Miss Lumb and Miss Valerie Scott. Miss K. Stammers 
is likely to once again find herself a member of our team for 
America, where she always does so well. For their doubles 
play, Mrs. Hammersley, Miss Nuthall, Miss Billie Yorke, 
Miss Dearman and Miss Ingram need keeping under 
observation, 

Gorpon Lows. 
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A RAIN GUIDE FOR THE BRITISH ISLANDS 


SEASONAL OUTLOOK 
Considering the total rain amount during the coming 
three months, the indications at present are :— 
(a) That over all the British Isles there will be less than the 
average amount of rain. 
(6) That this deficiency will be strongly marked in the 
South of England and English Channel area. 
Considering the individual months, the indications at 
present are :— 
(c) That during May the British Isles as a whole will 
record very much less than the usual amount of rain. 


(d) That this expected deficiency will affect all Scotland and 
England and will be strongly marked in the S.W. of 
England and the English Channel area. 

(e) That during June the deficiency of rain will continue 
over a large part of the British Isles including Scotland, 
the Southern half of England and the English Channel. 

(f) That during July the general deficiency of rain will 
continue over the British Isles and that the deficiency 
will be strongly marked in the S.E. of England. 

(g) That the coming three months will bring an abnormal 
amount of fine weather to the South of England and 
to nearly all other parts of the British Isles. 

Remarks.—Extracts from the official advanced summary 

of British weather for last March tells us that “‘ At Aldergrove 
it was the wettest March since records began in 1926. In 
most places in the South and West, however, the month was 
rather dry, while at Falmouth, little more than half the 
average was measured. .. Thunderstorms were reported 
between 4th and 8th, and again on 23rd and 24th.” The 
completed rainfall report for March has not yet been received 
but for February it is given as exactly the adopted normal 
amount for the British Islands as a whole. These investiga- 
tions continue to point to the probability of a general defi- 
ciency of rain during the next three months without, however, 
any indications at present of noticeable and persistent de- 
partures from the average seasonal temperature in S.E. 
England, 


DunBoyneE. 18.iv.39, 
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DOUBLE ACROSTIC—NO. 5 


The reasons, I regret to note, were far at first from crystal. 
clear ; 


But very, very seedy felt the great Augustus Vere de Vere, 


And so to bed he bundled off and straightway sent the butler 
out 


To commandeer a doctor, who could say what this might 
be about. 


The doctor came and felt his pulse and flung the windows 
far and wide 


And sat him down and got him up by turns and piped his 
eyes and sighed. 


And when at last the whole sad truth was all too solemnly 
disclosed, 


What think you that that learned man declared that he had 

diagnosed ? 

1. With this topping device, when it freezes in May, 
From your dahlia shoots you can keep frost away. 

2. Such is many a house—fit to dwell in, you'd say, 
But they’ve carted the furniture wholly away. 

3. With this further device on a mid-winter’s day 
From your sensitive ears you can keep cold away. 


H. P. C. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC—NO. 4 


SoLUTION 
Q uoru M 
U p As 
A lImone R 
C riti C 
K it H 


Notes.—2, The upas-tree and its poison. 4, Puff in The Critic. 
5, “‘Kith” is “‘ acquaintance” and obsolete save in the 
phrase, “ kith and kin.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
THE MENACE OF THE COAL QUOTA 


To THE EpitTor oF The National Review 


Sm,—In the very interesting article you published in 
your March issue you give some figures showing the very 
serious decline that has taken place in the export trade of 
this country. 

The wealth of this country was originally due to her 
practically unlimited supplies of excellent coal—coal that 
enabled us to manufacture materials of every description, 
which we exported and sold all over the world, while for the 
coal itself also there was an unlimited demand, and the export 
trade in coal for the purpose of maintaining coaling stations 
all over the world brought immense wealth to this country. 
In process of time, coal seams became deeper, and farther and 
farther from the shafts in some cases, as in Cumberland, 
Wales and Durham for several miles, and the cost of working 
is so heavy in these worn-out pits that they are no longer 
payable. Fortunately, however, new discoveries of very 
rich coal in sufficient quantities to last for another hundred 
years were discovered in Yorkshire, and for this excellent 
coal there is a world-wide demand, but in order to keep worn- 
out pits in existence a quota has been put on their output. 
Such a policy is nothing short of disastrous. Pre-war for 
many years the normal price of Bunker coal was in the neigh- 
bourhood of 13s. Now, owing to the imposition of quota, the 
price of Bunker coal is in the neighbourhood of 22s. There 
is no question that oil is far easier to handle than coal, espe- 
cially for marine engines. and with Bunker coal at 20s., 
oil is as cheap as coal. Fuel oil is entirely of foreign pro- 
duction, costing the British consumer annually a vast sum of 
money, while our own practically unlimited supplies of coal are 
unsold, owing to its price being artificially raised to an unsale- 
able high level, and the limitation put on its output by the 
imposition of quotas. 

Recently a big English shipping firm sold 2,500 tons of 
Yorkshire coal to a Peruvian buyer. Finding they had room 
for more they asked for 3,000 tons in addition. The York- 
shire pit-owners said they had completed their quota and 
could not supply any more, with the result that the ship 
went out with 3,500 tons in ballast. 
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The decline in the value of our exports is due entirely to 
the falling off in export of coal and is a very serious matter, 
We are not self supporting and are obliged to buy food from 
outside, and to cover its cost British produce must be provided 
as barter. 

In days gone by our exports of coal not only produced a 
sufficiency for this purpose but produced a large favourable 
balance of trade. 

Thanks to the subsidies the Government have promised 
to shipping, there is a rush to build new vessels and our ship. 
yards are full of orders, but with our Bunker coal at this 
artificially prohibitive price it is probable that these new 
ships will all be built with Diesel oil engines which will not 
benefit the British coal industry, and even were some of the 
new ships built to burn coal, Polish supplies can be bought 
considerably cheaper than British coal at Newcastle. 

The artificially high price of coal, due to quotas, raises the 
cost price of every material and article manufactured in this 
country, and combined with our controlled high wages makes 
us unable to compete successfully in the markets of the world. 

For a repeal of these pernicious quotas an agitation ought 
immediately to be raised. 

Yours faithfully, 


BERNARD WILSON. 
11, Birchin Lane, 
London, E.C.3. 
April 18, 1939. 


MAN-POWER IN WAR 


To THE Epitor or The National Review 


Smr,—The ‘‘ Episodes of the Month ”’ for April do well to 
direct attention to the all-important necessity for man-power 
in war, the neglect of which has always been a weakness, 
and was a source of weakness at the outbreak of the Great 
War, responsible for immense losses and for the prolongation 
of hostilities. It was disastrous and cruel to the untrained 
men who, as Sir Edward Grigg wrote of the first two Kitchener 
Divisions, “‘ were thrown into the battle of Loos in 
September, 1915,” to be slaughtered and disintegrated. The 
final test in war is man-power, for in spite of all the machinery 
and mechanism of modern times the ultimate decision rests 
with the human element in respect of both quantity and 
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quality. There is, as it is said, not “ an unlimited number 
of men who are prepared to sacrifice themselves in order to 
enable others to shirk their duty,” whether “ conscientious 
objectors” or not. We are to-day what we were a hundred 
ears ago, when the historian Alison wrote of Great Britain : 
“Though naturally brave and always fond of military 
renown, they (the people) are the reverse of warlike in their 
ordinary habits. Naval supremacy had long since made 
them trust to their wooden walls for defence, and commercial 
opulence opened more attractive pursuits than the barren 
heritage of the sword. In peace they invariably relax the 
sinews of war; no amount of experience can persuade them 
to take any antecedent measures either to avert disaster or 
ensure success; they constantly expect that, without the 
least previous preparation, and with greatly inferior numbers, 
their armies, newly raised, uninstructed, and inexperienced 
are to vanquish their enemies in every encounter.” 

Then civilians, politicians, university professors, and the 
general pack of critics who consider that they know much 
more of the art of war than the professional soldiers (just 
like the critics of operations in Macedonia some thousands of 
years ago !), blame the generals who have had to make bricks 
without straw, and with hastily raised and uninstructed 
troops of valiant men to be victorious in battles and cam- 
paigns. As one of the critics who seems to think 
university professors would have been better generals writes : 
“Where we failed was in the strategy of the War, in the 
higher command. There were not enough able men in the 
old Army to supply our wants, and there was a lamentable 
unwillingness to push forward the many able civilians who 
entered the Army in 1914.” * However, even now as in 
Macedonia of old, ‘‘ the assertion that in the Great War we 
failed in our strategy and in the higher command will impress 
few who have actual knowledge. It is an argument now 
fashionable with those rather fatuous philosophers who, at 
the present time, affect in print a military pre-eminence.” * 
Their philosophy of war may be discounted, and most of 
those whom they criticize are dead! So are the thousands of 
valorous and patriotic men who volunteered for a war for 
which they had had no preparation. 

Some people still seem to think they can prevent war by 
making speeches and not preparing for it. Those who have 
been doing their best to prevent preparation by preaching 
pacifism, abolishing cadet corps which would have supplied 


* Correspondence in The Times, March 1939. 
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officers, disbanding regiments, and breaking up fleets, by 
organizing peace ballots and every species of defeatist 
propaganda are now among the loudest in blaming the 
National Government for what they are themselves largely 
responsible. 

I end with a quotation from Gibbon :— 


“The theory of war was not more familiar in the camps of Caesar 
than in those of Justinian and Maurice. The iron of Tuscany or 
Pontus still received the keenest temper from the skill of the Byzantine 
workmen. In the construction and use of ships, engines and fortifica. 
tions, the barbarians admired the superior ingenuity of a people whom 
they so often vanquished in the field. The science of tactics, the order, 
the evolutions, and the strategems of antiquity, was transcribed and 
studied in the books of the Greeks and Romans. But the solitude or 
degeneracy of the provinces could no longer supply a race of men 
to handle those weapons, to guard those walls, to navigate those 
ships, and to reduce the theory of war to bold and successful practice.” 


I am, Sir, 
Yours, etc., 


April, 1939. Pontus. 


THE DEFENCES OF AUSTRALIA 


Smr ARCHDALE PARKHILL, writing from Sydney, sends us 
the following postscript to his interesting article which 
appeared in our April number : 

Since my article was written, the Commonwealth Govern. 
ment has decided to increase the Australian Permanent Forces 
by 7,500 men at an additional cost of £3,750,000. The offer 
of a reserve from the ex-A.I.F. men has also been accepted. 

The annual expenditure for the next financial year is 
now anticipated to reach £26,000,000, and is likely to increase. 
The first Australian made aircraft “‘ The Wirriway,” has been 
produced, and the present order of 100 ’planes will be com- 
pleted this year. The report of the British Air Mission has 
also been accepted by the Government. This provides for 
additional aircraft factories and the utilization of the State 
Railway Workshops for the manufacture of separate parts. 
The two Governments, British and Australian, will place a 
joint order for the supply by Australia of the latest type of 
Beaufort general reconnaissance aircraft. The cost will be 
shared equally by the two Governments, and will amount to 
some millions of pounds. The exact number of aircraft to 
be supplied has not been announced. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


LORD MIDLETON’S MEMORIES 


RECORDS AND Reactions, by the Earl of Midleton. (Murray, 
12s. 6d.) The memories of a man who has reached old age 
after a life of distinguished activity can never be read without 
interest, especially when the activity has been political. It 
is easy to be facetious or contemptuous at the expense of 
politicians, but the fact remains that the lives of all their 
countrymen are vitally affected by their activities, so that 
the memoirs of a Parliament man are more intimately bound 
up with the recent history of a nation than those of other 
men, however distinguished. Moreover, a long parliamentary 
career stamps on a man’s mind indelible portraits of colleagues 
and opponents many of whom have become leading figures 
in the chronicles of the time. These impressions, however 
summarily conveyed in retrospect, are always interesting in 
themselves and of the highest value, for nothing is more 
curious than the evaporation of personality from a great man’s 
name by the time it has been permanently set in the mosaic 
of history. To have seen those men from day to day at 
St. Stephen’s, with all their peculiarities of feature, gait, 
speech and gesture, asking or answering questions, making 
speeches, reacting to sudden calls on their emotions or attacks 
on their convictions, is to have gained a knowledge which 
the most faithful written record will not give. So that, not 
only the wise historian, but also the ordinary citizen, will do 
well never to neglect the sincere record of a politician, at all 
events of an English one, especially if he has held high office : 
for, as such a man sets down his record, all those personal 
memories crowd into his brain, he sees the faces and hears 
the voices, and this gives a life and authenticity, even to the 
most random recollections, which only experience can supply. 

Here is just such a book—a valuable summary of a long 
life spent, very largely, in the service of the country, which 
aims at being neither a full-dress autobiography nor an 
elaborate defence of a political career. As one turns its 
pages one can realise what a panorama, peopled with what 
a host of remarkable figures, Lord Midleton could call before 
his eyes as he wrote. Born in 1856, he became a member of 
Parliament in 1880—a position from which he was not 
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released till the great landslide of 1906. Soon after that he 
succeeded his father, and that his service in the House of 
Lords was also strenuous is shown by the later chapters of 
the book. As Under-Secretary and then Secretary of State 
he served for twelve years in the War Office; he was next 
Secretary of State for India—a period of office made very 
agitating by the mutual antagonism of Lord Kitchener and 
Lord Curzon ; and finally, as Chairman of the Irish Southern 
Unionists and a member of the Irish Convention, he played a 
leading, if to him disappointing, rdle in the settlement of the 
Irish turmoil. Beginning, then, in a very different House of 
Commons from the present, he can look from Disraeli’s 
apogee and Salisbury’s heyday across all but sixty years of 
political life. It is that wide span of memory which gives 
such interest to this urbanely but also vigorously written 
book, whose earliest chapters, which I must here neglect, 
provide some happy glimpses of home, Eton and Balliol, and 
sufficient allusions to an entirely happy domestic life and to 
the social round in the days of the “Souls.” The political 
interest of these recollections are paramount; and how 
should they not be, when the House into which the young 
member for a Surrey division first entered saw Randolph 
Churchill, the brilliant leader of the “‘ Fourth Party,” success. 
fully baiting Gladstone, Gladstone himself opposing the vote 
of censure on Gordon’s death, the keen cut and thrust of the 
Irish Nationalists, and the interminable obstruction of which 
they were past-masters ? Lord Midleton does not give many 
impressions of his political opponents, but his chapter on 
“Lord Salisbury and Arthur Balfour” conveys highly 
interesting memories of the two great Conservative leaders. 
Of the former he says that, to any Conservative entering 
Parliament in 1880, he was the only bright spot in a dark 
outlook and that those who had the privilege of knowing him 
fell quickly under his spell. Lord Midleton had the good 
fortune to serve for two years under Lord Salisbury as Under. 
Secretary in the Foreign Office, and remarks that “ his power 
of work and celerity of decision were surely unsurpassed,” 
but that, “seeing him at close quarters for two years, I 
realised to the full the fund of humour by which he relieved 
the closeness of his application.”” Lord Midleton also tells 
a comic story illustrating Lord Salisbury’s poor memory for 
faces. The scene was Sandringham in 1901: 

“In the morning, after Church, King Edward convened an 
impromptu Committee in the aide-de-camp’s room to discuss the latest 
news from the Transvaal. Before its conclusion Lord Salisbury picked 

up a signed photograph from the floor and said pensively: ‘ Poor 
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Buller, what a mess he made of it.” We hoped the comment had passed 
unnoticed, but when the ladies had left the dining-room in the evening, 
Lord Salisbury asked the King: ‘Who is that interesting divine ? 
I seem to know his face’; to which King Edward cheerfully replied : 
‘ Only the Bishop of London, whom you presented to me three months 
ago.’ The King informed the Bishop and consoled him with the words : 
‘You need not mind, Bishop, for he took up a photograph of me this 
morning and thought it was Buller.’ ” 


The name of Sir Redvers Buller brings us straight to the 
first of the three subjects upon which Lord Midleton’s book 
is particularly enlightening, namely, the Army and the South 
African War. The author, having served his apprenticeship 
during the important years of development under Wolseley, 
found himself back at the head of the War Office in 1900. 
Incidentally, of the earlier years it is interesting to quote 
the following passage :— 

“It was some compensation for being the centre of a 
trying episode (i.e., a deadlock between the Queen and the 
Cabinet regarding the author’s appointment as Under- 
Secretary of the War Office) that the combination of Wolseley 
and Lansdowne enabled more to be accomplished for the 
Army in the three years which intervened before the Boer 
War than in any previous period in our history. It is easy 
enough to write these words; but the task of arousing 
Parliament, still more the English people, on the question of 
military preparations, was as hard in 1895, despite the lapses 
in previous small campaigns, as it was subsequently in 1913. 
The inertia in both these cases was surpassed by the deathlike 
trance of all military effort for eighteen years after the Great 
War.” To which quotation I am tempted to add one from 
the opening of the chapter on ‘“‘ Boer War and Reorganisa- 
tion” to the effect that: ‘In one respect British wars have 
all been alike. From Marlborough to Wellington, the Crimea, 
the Mutiny, Egypt and South Africa, the story is the same. 
Belated preparation ; frantic effort; disappointment; _re- 
crimination ; scapegoats; followed by inertia. Our effort 
to vary this sequence may still be of interest.” 

Lord Midleton, as Secretary of State for War from 1900 
to 1903, had much to contend with and his chapter on that 
period gives a lively picture of his difficulties. He had, he 
says, three masters to face: “a disquieted Parliament, a 
ruthless and dominant Treasury, and, above all, a popular 
monarch with new ideas, who, as Head of the Army, could 
not be expected to fall into the grooves of sixty-four years.” 
So Mr. Brodrick, as he then was, had to fight in the Cabinet 
against Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, the Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer, to satisfy as best he could the severe demands on 
his time made by members in the interests of curiosity or 
aggrieved friends and, besides his ordinary official work, to 
stand up and face the music when full-dress debates full of 
acrimony took place on certain aspects of the war. One of 
these unpleasant occasions was the debate on General Collville’s 
supersession ; but the unpleasantness was still greater over 
the Buller-Roberts controversy, of which Lord Midleton igs 
obliged to give a full account. However, the chapter which 
follows is really more profitable reading, since, together with 
the controversial passages in a later chapter upon Lord 
Haldane’s administration of the War Office, it gives an 
account of the energetic reforms in the Army which took 
place under Lord Roberts and the author between 1902 and 
1905. This is no place for the details of those changes, 
which were unavoidably obscured in public memory by more 
recent events: but Lord Midleton makes a clear case for his 
claim that, “‘ speaking generally, for ten years before 1905, a 
new spirit had been imparted to the Army by Wolseley and 
Roberts, the two greatest soldiers England has had since 
Wellington,” whereas, with the post of Commander-in-Chief 
abolished—a matter on which Lord Midleton holds very 
strong views—and through a series of financial adjustments 
at the expense of the Regular Army, much was left undone 
by the Liberal Government of 1906 which ought to have been 
done, and some of the most modern developments in armament 
were ignored. His indictment of Lord Haldane is that, 
believing war to be imminent, he refused to take measures 
to fill up the Army’s cadres and create a reserve of ammunition. 
The Conservative party had promised their full support for 
any prompt action and the Liberal War Minister was ready 
to act, but the Lord Chancellor managed to assure Parliament 
that nothing was needed. It was this performance, says 
Lord Midleton, which made all Haldane’s political opponents 
determined that, “having made grave errors, he should 
exercise no further influence in 1915 and that his exclusion 
from the Cabinet was on public grounds essential.” All this, 
however, took place in later days when Lord Midleton was 
out of office: what troubled him most when he was in office 
were the activities of “‘ one civilian, who was not as con- 
stitutional as the Sovereign with whom he was in close touch.” 
That civilian was Lord Esher; and nothing in the whole 
book is more curious, as a commentary on Lord Esher’s own 
autobiography, than the account given of this perfect courtier’s 
activities so far as they affected the Army. No sooner had 
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Lord Midleton been appointed to succeed Lord Lansdowne 
at the War Office than he received a most pressing letter 
from Lord Esher offering himself as Permanent Under- 
Secretary. Lord Midleton confesses that he was staggered 
by the proposal and was probably right in his conclusion that 
Lord Esher’s aim would have been to transform a _ post 
carrying comparatively small responsibility for policy into 
the driving seat of the coach. The appointment was not 
made and Lord Midleton noted in his diary: ‘‘ He will never 
forgive it. Some day I shall have to go.” That day came 
in 1903, when Lord Midleton succumbed in his struggle to 
keep Lord Roberts as Commander-in-Chief. Without going 
into the merits of that controversy, with which I am not 
competent to deal, it is plain to any reader of Lord Esher’s 
Life that, as unofficial adviser to the Crown, he held a place 
and pursued a course that are not allowed for in our con- 
stitutional forms. He had better information than most 
members of the Cabinet and used it astutely, his aim being 
that dangerous prize, power without responsibility. Never- 
theless, all allowance being made for Lord Esher’s part in 
bringing about the abolition of the post of Commander-in- 
Chief, it must be said that, on Lord Midleton’s own 
showing, Lord Roberts himself played into the hands 
of those who advocated the change. The great soldier 
himself must have suffered acutely during this time, 
but he never told his version of the story, for he 
held to the theory that such controversies are best for- 
gotten. 

Another Commander-in-Chief, Lord Kitchener, is the 
centre of another very important chapter; or rather, he 
shares the centre place with Lord Curzon during the latter’s 
tenure of the Viceroyalty of India. As everybody knows, the 
two masterful men quarrelled, both were certain of being 
in the right and the Government of the day pronounced for 
Lord Kitchener, while Lord Curzon returned home in violent 
dudgeon. Lord Midleton, bound by a pledge which he gave 
to Arthur Balfour some years ago that he would tell the 
public ‘‘ what was necessary to make clear the position of 
his Government in these proceedings,” has now fulfilled it, 
and in doing so he combats Mr. Winston Churchill’s uncom- 
promising pronouncement on the other side. It is a painful 
chapter, all the more so since the events broke up a close 
personal friendship of over twenty years. To appreciate the 
case readers must follow it page by page, but, in brief, it 
amounts to this: that Curzon ruined his nervous balance by 
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the most reckless overworking of his constitution, that he 
was violently resentful of any check or advice, that he dis. 
regarded all opinion in the Cabinet which went contrary to 
his, that his aggressive frontier policy had to be definitely 
checked by the Government, notably as regards Afghanistan 
and Tibet, that his temper after these rebuffs was of the 
worst, that, though Kitchener was his own choice, the two 
men were bound to clash, and that, whatever may be said 
of the soldier as an intriguer, the civilian was in no way his 
inferior. When, finally, the Cabinet decided that the 
Commander-in-Chief in India should be master in his own 
house, Lord Curzon’s “struggles against the inevitable 
reminded one of the flurries of a wounded leviathan. He 
suspended all communications by letter with me, but fired 
excited telegrams at intervals; he deluged the Press with 
messages from Simla; he called together his Council and 
addressed them in unprecedented terms as regards the action 
of the Home authorities.” And so came the regrettable end 
of this unhappy story, on which Lord Midleton quotes a very 
telling comment by John Morley, made verbally in 1906 
when the latter was Secretary for India :— 

“TI have read all your papers and I told the Cabinet to-day that I 


would not have stood from Curzon for two months what you have 
stood for two years. He has not a leg to stand on.” 


Lord Midleton’s chief regret is that, knowing both Curzon 
and Kitchener better than most of his colleagues, he had 
deferred to the latter when the question of the appointment 
came up, instead of managing to keep Kitchener at the War 
Office till Curzon’s term was up; he would then, he says, 
have been spared a thankless task and the country a dangerous 
situation. Another chapter gives further sidelights on Lord 
Kitchener, both before and during the War, from which it is 
obvious that Lord Midleton was no more blind to that great 
soldier’s faults than to his virtues. It is interesting to 
learn that “K”’ would never realise the possibility of a 
Russian collapse in 1915: also that a week before he started 
for Russia in 1916 he asked Lord Midleton to dine with him 
alone and talked freely. ‘I felt,” writes his guest, “ the 
two years’ awful strain had told.on his nervous power 
immeasurably and came away miserable. Fitzgerald, his 
devoted A.D.C., who died with him, followed me to the door 
and said: ‘ You won’t take all the Chief said au pied de la 
lettre, will you?’ I said: ‘I know him too well.’ ” 

Finally, we come to the three chapters on Ireland, in 
which the last of the three important contributions to our 
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knowledge of the times are made. This, too, is a bitter story 
and one to which full justice was done by the hand 
that in those days, 1916-1921, was at the helm of The 
National Review. The description of the negotiations of 1918 
when Lord Midleton finally refused the Lord-Lieutenancy and 
his outspoken references to the treaty of 1921 must be read in 
full to be appreciated. ‘‘ The Treaty as thus drawn,” he 
says, ‘“‘ was one of the most deplorable desertions of their 
supporters of which any Ministry has ever been guilty, and 
it cut off the Southern ‘ Loyalists’ from any further service 
to their country.”” These are strong words, and far be it 
from a mere reviewer to water them down. Vigorous state- 
ment is an admirable thing, especially when not accompanied 
by any imputation of malice or baseness on the opposite side. 
Lord Midleton, honest fighter and loyal friend, never offends 
the reader’s sense of decency: and of how many political 
autobiographies can that be said ? 


ORLO WILLIAMS. 


THE TRIUMPH OF A PERSONALITY 


THE PassING OF THE ABORIGINES. A Lifetime spent among 
the Natives of Australia. By Daisy Bates, C.B.E. With a 
Foreword by the Hon. Sir George Murray, K.C.M.G., and an 
Introduction by Arthur Mee. (Murray, 10s. 6d.) “On the 
fringe of the vast island continent of Australia live a few 
millions of white people ; in the vast desert regions far from 
the coast live a few thousands of black people, the remnant 
of the inhabitants of Australia.”” These aborigines seem, 
from their habits and standard of life, to be a near approach 
to paleolithic man. They use flint tools; they have only 
reached the most primitive methods of kindling a fire and 
cooking their food; they wander over the land seeking 
sustenance from the animals they kill and the roots they dig ; 
they are cannibals. Western civilisation has descended upon 
them, not to punish but to reform and improve ; it has placed 
them in houses, provided them with food and clothing, 
taught them decency, comfort—and they have withered and 
died. Their fate is probably inescapable, but the cruel part 
of it is, that by imposing our standards we have destroyed 
their own simple moral laws, so that they die degraded and 
lost in their own eyes. 

Only one Briton has succeeded in understanding them. 
Mrs. Daisy Bates, an Irish woman, first went to Australia on 
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behalf of the 7'imes, in the early years of the century, to study 
the conditions of the Australian Aborigines. She married 4 
wealthy sheep-farmer and on his death she decided to devote 
her life and fortune to smoothing the declining years of a race 
which was obviously passing away. Now, at the age of 
seventy-eight, she has returned to this country to write its 
history. Such are the bare bones of a beautiful story of 
devotion and endurance. To the blacks of Australia comfort 
came in the person of a quaint little figure not much more 
than five foot high, clad in the dress of 1890, which she has 
never varied. For years she lived in a tiny tent in a climate 
which provided a temperature of 112:in the shade, surrounded 
by cannibal savages. That a woman might have eaten her 
baby the week before made no difference to the love and care 
Daisy Bates bestowed on her. She learned seventy-eight 
native dialects ; she was initiated into the mysterious tabus 
and laws which ruled society ; she knew the secrets hidden 
from the women of the tribe ; she watched and on one occasion 
assisted in the mysterious rites of initiation to man’s estate 
and blood brotherhood. To hundreds of poor savages she 
was Kabbarli, the grandmother. In her ministrations there 
was a humanising influence; she fed them, clothed them, 
healed their sores, composed their quarrels, nursed them, dug 
their graves, carried them on her shoulders to burial. 


The tale of hardship is moving. At one time every drop 
of water she used had to be carried by Mrs. Bates over a mile 
in a four-gallon kerosene tin three times a day under a blister. 
ing sun. With that water she gave hospital treatment to the 
sick, soaking her own hands and gloves in boiling water after 
each dressing to keep poison at bay. 


A rigid code of marriage rules formerly prevailed among 
the tribes, but when we took over their well-being and col- 
lected them into settlements, we introduced a promiscuity 
which ran counter to their most sacred beliefs. The secret 
of Daisy Bates’ success, as told by herself, is a masterpiece 
of understatement. ‘‘ Manual labour has been the keynote 
of all my work for the aborigines, I have never made servants 
of them. . . . I kept religiously to their prejudices and tabus 
and was as mindful of their tribal restrictions as they were 
themselves.” 


Religion she never mentioned. A careful analysis of the 
Lord’s Prayer showed that several of its petitions would cut 
across their holiest tabus. But when they were dying and 
afraid she would say to them: “‘ My father is where you are 
going.” If that failed to soothe she would add: “I am 
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coming soon myself.”” On the other hand, she was deter- 
mined that England should not fail these people if she could 
help it and the anniversary she taught them to revere was 
Empire Day. 

Some will say that such love and care lavished on a few 
degraded blacks was not worth the trouble and pain involved. 
Yet no life can be wasted which witnesses to the sacrificial 
depths that selfless charity may have to plumb if carried to 
fulfilment. Her life was an example of the truth that to 
feed the hungry, clothe the naked, tend the sick is the 
highest expression of Divine love. 


SPAIN 


THE SpaANIsH ARENA, by William Foss and Cecil Gerahty 
(Gifford, 18s.). Here in 200,000 words is the most compre- 
hensive study of the course and origins of the War in Spain. 
The first chapter surveys ‘“‘ The Battlefield’ (a rather mis- 
leading title—why vary “ Arena” ?), disposing inter alia of 
the preconceptions that Spain was remarkable either for 
the size of its estates or the wealth of its clergy. Next is 
described ‘‘ The Fall of the Monarchy,” culminating in the 
municipal elections of 1931, when the Republican victories in 
the large towns “revealed to me (Alfonso XIII) that I no 
longer held the love of my people.” He did not know that 
the results coming in from the countryside showed the country 
people voting solidly for him. 

Then—enter Franco. He is revealed as a man of courage, 
infinite industry, discipline, devoid of ambition—‘‘a man 
who has never demanded of others what he has not first 
experienced himself.” Early recognised by Marshal Lyautey 
as one of the two best potential generals in Europe, and 
already proved as an administrator in Morocco (whose peoples 
he had first conquered and then attracted to his cause) he has 
hardly deserved to have his achievements in the present 
struggle ascribed to advisers. With no family backing and 
on his own merit alone, captain (twice decorated) at 22, then 
wounded almost fatally, major at 23 (the youngest in the 
Spanish army), founder with Millan Astray of the Legion, 
Franco planned and led the Alhucemas landing in 1925 and 
the final attack on Abd-el-Krim’s mountain stronghold which 
ended the war. After 14 years of almost continuous warfare, 
he returned to his native country, a general at 32. It was 
then that Lyautey gave his judgment, and in addition to 
Spanish honours Franco became Commander and Knight 
of the Legion of Honour. He had learned to fight a war 
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without resources—and he had shown a quality he woul 
need when the time came, in 1936, for what one of his com. 
manding officers had called “‘ repose in action.”’ In theg 
early wars he was the young officer on the white horse rally; 
his men ; in the present struggle he has required and shown 
rather the courage of patience. April 14, 1931, the day 
that the Republic was proclaimed, found Franco head of 
his new Military Academy at Zaragoza. Franco had no 
part in the creation of the Republic, but he issued an orde 
to the Academy: “The Republic has been proclaimed in 
Spain. It is the duty of all, at the present time, to oo. 
operate... .” 


Then follows the story of five years of gathering confusion 
and violence, culminating in the present struggle. Judges 
were dismissed, 35,000 rural clergy were deprived of the 
means of subsistence, churches were attacked, prope 
confiscated, general strikes—even pitched 
commissars were appointed. . . Where did all this come from! 
The authors of this book are in no doubt. Lenin had declared 
to the world in 1920 that the “‘ second successful Proletarian 
Revolution ’” would take place in Spain, brought about by 
an “‘ armed Proletariat.’ Along prescribed lines of action 
the Spanish Communists advanced to power. In 1932, 
General Mola, as chief of police, knew of 200 Soviet agents in 
Spain, including Bela Kun. Before the 1936 election, 
Caballero (in gaol for his share in the Asturian revolt) stated: 
“We will win at least 265 seats. . . Azafia will play Kerensky 
to my Lenin. . . Portugal will come in. . . You see behind 
bars the future master of Spain!... Lenin’s prophecy 
will come true. I shall be the second Lenin who shall make 
it come true.” In a gerrymandered election, which stil 
showed a majority of Anti-Marxist voters, the ‘“ Popular 
Front” obtained exactly Caballero’s 265 seats. This gave 
them a majority in the Cortes. After five months of their 
government, Calvo Sotelo warned the Cortes that there had 
been 113 general strikes, 534 buildings (including 171 churches) 
burned, 3,300 assassinations. ‘‘ That man has made his last 
speech,” shouted La Pasionaria, the woman Communist 
deputy. On July 13 he was taken away in a police car and 
murdered. On July 21 General Franco proclaimed simply: 
“It is the duty of every man to enter this definite struggle 
between Russia and Spain.” ‘“‘ We have all the money, 
the men, the instruments and all the arms,” said Prieto. 
*“ Are these men mad ?” 

So concludes the shorter half of this book. Then follows 
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the story of the War, and an accusation against the B.B.C. 
and the greater part of the English press ; to our mind this is 
undeserved. It is made from both sides, Reds and Nation- 
alists alike accusing British newspapers, whose fault has been 
perhaps that they said too little of atrocities on both sides. 


THROUGH RED SPECTACLES 


Fatten Bastions. By G. E. R. Gedye. (Gollancz. 16s. ; 
cheap edition 7s. 6d.) Dean Farrar, the once-popular author 
of theological works, was said to ‘‘ draw his facts from the 
Bible, their setting from his imagination, and his style from 
the Daily Telegraph.’ Precisely the same may be said of 
Mr. Gedye, except that instead of “the Bible” we must 
read “the streets of Vienna and Prague.” Since 1925, 
when he went as a journalist to the Danube, he has lived 
through great events. In particular, he has witnessed the 
rape of Austria and the murder of Czechoslovakia. That he 
himself has escaped destruction in one or other of these 
catastrophes he owes to the happy fact that he is a British 
subject to whom the asylums of British embassies and con- 
sulates have been open. 


Two-thirds of his book are devoted to a description of 
Austria’s struggles and sufferings under the successive regimes 
of Seipel, Dollfuss and Schuschnigg. The remaining third is 
concerned with Czechoslovakia’s valiant but unavailing efforts 
to escape the doom decreed for it at Munich. 


Mr. Gedye describes vividly and in passionate language 
what he has seen, but unfortunately he has seen everything 
through red spectacles. Hence the interest of his book is 
psychological rather than historical. It shows what brown 
shirts look like when seen through deeply-rubicund glasses. 
Not even the distorting medium, however, through which he 
views men and things has deprived of all truth his picture of 
the horror that Nazi domination means for those who are 
regarded by Hitler and his satellites as opponents. His 
descriptions of the sadistic brutality of the petty tyrants 
who overran Vienna in the spring of 1938 should serve as 
impressive warnings of the fate that will inevitably befall all 
regions that pass under German control so long as the present 
rulers of Germany retain the seat of power. 

In the main, however, Mr. Gedye is utterly perverse in his 
judgments. He has few good things to say of either Monsignor 
Seipel or Dr. Dollfuss, two statesmen of outstanding ability 
and character, who would have saved their country if they 
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had been allowed by their domestic enemies to do so. Hy 
references to British politicians, and in particular Mr. Nevill 
Chamberlain and Lord Runciman, are one long series of ingen. 
sate denunciations and abuse. On the other hand, he can ge 
few faults—except an occasional mistake in tactics due to 
excessive simplicity and innocence—in the Communists, 
Socialists, Syndicalists and Anarchists who constituted the 
opposition to the Seipel and Dollfuss Governments. Thus his 
accounts of the proletarian rebellions of July, 1927, and 
February, 1934, are ludicrous in their onesidedness. It js 
clearly impossible to one who beholds the European scene 
through red spectacles to perceive that one cause of the 
troubles of the Continent since the War has been Marxian 
Communism with its corollary, the machinations of Moscow, 


A FUNERAL ORATION 


THE LeacuEe oF NATIONS AND THE RULE oF Law, AD, 
1918-1935, by Professor Sir Alfred Zimmern. A New Edition, 
(Macmillan, 12s. 6d.).—It is difficult to say whether this 
volume is to be regarded as a guide-book or as an obituary 
notice. When originally published, three years ago, it was, 
no doubt, intended to be the former. But much has hap. 
pened since then to change the condition of the League. Its 
spectacular failure to check the Italian conquest of Abys- 
sinia ; its obvious impotence in respect of the Spanish Civil 
War, the Japanese invasion of China, the German remilitar. 
isation of the Rhineland, the rape of Austria, and the subjuga- 
tion of Czechoslovakia—all these things have revealed it as, 
in the sphere of high politics, defunct. Professor Zimmern 
himself admits that since June 30, 1936, when the League 
confessed its inability to do anything to help the fugitive 
Emperor of Abyssinia, “nothing has been the same at 
Geneva.” And the dissimilarity is the difference between life 
and death. Hence, in this new edition, Professor Zimmern 
has not attempted to extend his account of the League's 
sayings and doings beyond this death-bed scene. The last 
recorded utterance of the expiring League was characteristic- 
ally to recommend “ that the Co-ordination Committee should 
make all necessary proposals to the Governments in order to 
bring to an end the measures taken: by them in execution of 
Article XVI of the Covenant.” This resolution might well 
remain the epitaph of the departed. 

Professor Zimmern, needless to say, writes extremely well, 
and his work is as fine a monument as any deceased institution 
could desire. Moreover, he is able to show that, even though 
the League itself as a political force is dead, its little children, 
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the Committees concerned with such things as health, intel- 
lectual co-operation, social and humanitarian work, refugees 
and slaves, are still living and capable in their modest (but 
extremely expensive) offices of performing useful service. 


FRANKLIN 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. By Carl Van Doren. (Putnams, 15s.) 
America has given architecture the skyscraper. This influence 
towards the colossal she is now extending to literature ; 
both in fiction and biography we are invaded by books whose 
size must soon dishearten all but the most voracious readers. 
Admittedly Benjamin Franklin was a man of many talents, 
and admittedly he concealed none of them, but before the 
eight hundredth page is reached one begins to wish that 
Mr. Van Doren had been a little less prolix on his behalf. 
He has, however, allowed Franklin to speak for himself 
where possible, and has supplemented the autobiography, 
which for all its charm is only of limited use for historical 
purposes, by copious quotations from Franklin’s corre- 
spondence and even from his accounts. In a book of this 
size it is hardly surprising that errors have crept in. Sir 
Francis Dashwood, for example, could never become “ premier 
baronet of Great Britain ” by inheriting “ his father’s title of 
Le Despencer,” when in fact he derived that title, the premier 
barony, from his mother. In a different way it is equally 
disconcerting to read of one of the many witticisms attributed 


’ {to Franklin: ‘‘ Though it would have been like him to make 


a pun at that dramatic moment, and this is such a pun as he 
might have made, there seems to be no contemporary record 
to show that he did.” Mr. Van Doren is sometimes at too 
great pains to show Franklin as a great wit. 

This is not to deny that he has produced a solid and 
meritorious piece of work. To tackle Franklin demands 
something of Franklin’s own versatility—a versatility which 
never degenerated into dilettantism. Even for the eighteenth 
century he was astonishingly cosmopolitan. For the most 
part of his life a subject of George III, and one of the few 
men who might with luck on their side have helped that 
obstinate Guelph to preserve his dominions intact, Franklin 
enjoyed on the continent of Europe a reputation second to 
none. Perhaps the practicability of his scientific discoveries 
was in some measure the cause of this. Not content with 
distinguishing for the first time between positive and negative 
electricity and identifying the nature of lightning, he proceeded 
to invent the lightning-conductor. Nor in the field of politics 
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did he combine theory and practice any the less happily, 
His opinions foreshadow the Statute of Westminster; his 
embassies at Paris were conspicuous for the success of his 
charm and the skill of his diplomacy. And all this greg 
achievement, whether as scientist or journalist, as man of 
letters or man of state, was reared on the humble foundations 
of self-education. With great skill Mr. Van Doren give 
equal emphasis to each facet of the attractive and varied 
character of one whom he rightly describes as “‘ a harmoniow 
human multitude.” The book has an excellent bibliography 
and a full index. 


HITLER UNDILUTED 


Mern Kamer. By Adolph Hitler. Unexpurgated Edition, 
Translated by James Murphy. (Hurst & Blackett, 8s. 6d) 
The publishers of this English translation of Hitler’s solitary 
literary effort claim that it is “ the most important book in 
the world.” Perhaps a less partial judgment would dispute 
this claim, but there are many unbiased persons who would 
be prepared to admit that at the moment there are only 
three other books that rank with it in influence, namely, 
the Bible, the Koran, and Marx’s Capital. It will not, 
however, retain its importance so long as the other three, 
for its appeal is not universal as is theirs, but merely toa 
comparatively small and semi-barbaric section of the human 
race. It relates, moreover, to the affairs of that race only 
at the present period of time. When the existing generation 
has passed away it will remain but as a monument of a 
transitory phase of German hysteria. 

For some years carefully expurgated editions of this turgid 
tirade have lain unread upon English bookstalls. Here at 
last we have the whole thing in its intolerable completeness, 
In what respect does the whole differ from its selected parts! 
Well, in the main the portions formerly omitted, but now 
included, consist of the merest verbiage, the ravings of an 
unbalanced mind, driven mad by rage and passion for revenge. 
But apart from those portions, interesting only as revealing 
the abysses of Herr Hitler’s mind (desperately dangerous 
indeed now that his mind controls so dominantly the destiny 
of Europe and the world) there are sections which show in 
significant detail the lines of the policy that he has pursued 
and is pursuing. 

It is, in truth, alarming to observe the persistence, the 
consistency, and the success with which Herr Hitler has 
realized the dreams of fifteen years ago. He has already 
restored conscription; built a navy; developed an over- 
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whelmingly strong air force; repudiated reparations; re- 
occupied and re-militarized the Rhineland ; freed the German 
rivers from alien control; taken possession of Austria and 
incorporated it in the Reich ; destroyed Czechoslovakia and 
seized all its armaments and wealth; recovered Memelland. 
The next items of his programme apparently are the 
reclamation of Danzig, the Polish Corridor, Alsace-Lorraine, 
and the Southern Tyrol. But beyond these comparatively 
minor readjustments of the Versailles Peace-settlement, there 
remains the supreme and tremendous task of the total 
destruction of France. For France in 1918, in conjunction 
with her Allies, committed the unpardonable offence of 
defeating Germany in war. Now, the Germans love war, 
glorify it, and live for it. But the only war that until 1918 
they contemplated, or indeed conceived of as possible, was 
vicorious war. Hence Herr Hitler’s fury as he contemplates 
the German débiacle of the autumn of 1918. He will not 
admit, indeed, that the Germans were properly defeated. 
They were stabbed in the back and destroyed by their own 
Communists and Jews! Nevertheless France, which took 
advantage of this internal collapse of Germany, must be 
made to pay for her presumption by annihilation: 

“We must be quite clear on the following point: France is 
and will remain the implacable enemy of Germany. It does not 
matter what Governments have ruled or will rule in France, whether 
Bourbon or Jacobin, Napoleonic or Bourgeois-Democratic, Clerical 
Republican or Red Bolshevik, their foreign policy will always be 
directed towards acquiring possession of the Rhine frontier and con- 
solidating France’s position on this river, by disuniting and dis- 
membering Germany.” (p. 505.) 

Hence Germany can never realize her destiny, or attain 
freedom to expand and to dominate Europe, until France is 
finally removed from her path. 

It is well that in these days when efforts are being made 
by well-meaning persons to appease Hitlerite Germany by 
something short of the destruction of France and the dominion 
of the world, men should read this monstrous manifesto of 
megalomaniac fury. They would realize that to hope to 
appease the author of Mein Kampf with concessions however 
vast is like attempting to appease an angry tiger by offering 
him bowls of milk. 


INDIA AND THE FRONTIER 


Inp1a’s Nortu-West Frontier. By Sir William Barton. 
(Murray, 10s. 6d.) An up-to-date book of the political aspect 
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of British North-West Frontier policy has been badly needed 
for some time and Sir William Barton has filled the gap very 
adequately. He possesses the authority of one who has spent 
a lifetime on the Frontier, yet being in retirement he has had 
the leisure to think out its problems objectively. The tale, 
though well told, makes very unflattering reading. After 
one hundred years of dealing with the Frontier, 40,000 troops 
in Waziristan alone can keep but precarious order within range 
of their own weapons only. This is particularly mortifyj 

in that during the years 1925-9 there was every hope that the 
forward policy in Waziristan had provided a peaceful solution 
promising development on sound lines. Indeed, during the 
early *thirties when the Afridis and Mohmands were ablaze, 
Waziristan held ; but during the past three years not only the 
Mahsuds and Wazirs but the hitherto comparatively loyal 
Daurs and Bhittanis have “ gone sour.”” The reason for this 
lapse will be clear to all regular readers of The National Review, 
Recent legislation passed in the British Parliament, combined 
with dire events and surrenders inside India proper, have 
convinced the Pathan that the days of the looting of Delhi 
may well be close at hand. Sir William explains with awful 
clearness why the fanatical Mohammedan Pathan appears to 
welcome the despised Hindu congressman as a temporary 
ally against the Raj. The North-West Frontier Province 
has been granted a democratic assembly, the High Com. 
missioner is faced with a prime minister called Dr. Khan 
Sahib, who is the brother and chief co-operator of the leader 
of the Red Shirt Movement, Abdul Ghaffar, who is in his turn 
the brother-in-law of our life-long foe the Haji of Turangzai. 


Sir William Barton gives a lucid exposition of the various 
policies which have been tried in the past and has some 
illuminating suggestions as to future policy. But the Arch- 
angel Gabriel would find himself impotent unless and until a 
real policy is enforced on not only the North-West Frontier, 
but India itself. The author pays touching lip-service to 
democracy, thinks the Congress virus will work itself out in 
time, and fondly looks forward to a strong Conservative 
Government in India. While he admits that 1927 saw the 
beginning of all the disruptive evils, he fails to realise that at 
home there was,in Parliament, an overwhelmingly strong 
Conservative Government ; while in later years, that same 
Conservative party, which formed the bulk of an even stronger 
Parliamentary government, abjectly surrendered to the forces 
of disintegration. One thing seems clear from reading this 
excellent but depressing work, that in the event of a European 
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war our strategical reserve in Egypt cannot possibly be manned 
from India, which will need every soldier she has. 


FAMILY REUNION 


Tue Famity Reunion. By T. S. Eliot. (Faber. 7s. 6d.) 
This play is an innovation in English drama and is difficult 
to review. Its dramatic interest is not based on plot or 
action—both are slight in the extreme—but on the mental 
conflicts endured by the characters and their attempts to 
solve them. Harry, Lord Monchensey, returns home after an 
absence of eight years. During that time he has married a 

ive, pleasure-loving woman and has ended by drowning 
her at sea. Hounded by the furies of remorse, he comes home 
to Wishwood in search of peace and finds none. At long 
last he resolves to accept his punishment and goes on a 
pilgrimage of expiation. This bare outline does no sort of 
justice to a deeply moving story. The relations and friends 
surrounding the hero react to his problems according to their 
various natures and the character sketches thus drawn are 
vivid. There are his mother, who lives entirely in the past ; 
his blankly conventional uncles and aunts whose only remedy 
for the difficulty is to send for the doctor; there is the girl 
who loves him but realises she must let him go. His aunt 
Agatha, who has passed through the fire herself, is alone 
able to help him. Mr. Eliot is a fine psychologist and he 
demands from his readers a sincerity which at times is 
uncomfortable. 


The first act, which reveals the problem, is full of dramatic 
interest and tension; it reaches a level not attained in the 
rest of the play. Moreover, the plot is at moments obscure. 
For instance we are never sure whether Harry did actually 
push his wife overboard or whether he intended to do so 
and was forestalled by an accident; the literal-minded reader 
would prefer to know the truth. The author’s triumph lies 
in the form of verse employed. It seems simple, merely 
three stresses to each line, but the result gives freedom both 
to actor and author. We pass, naturally and inevitably, 
from parlour chit-chat to the depths of poetry without any 
break of continuity. The language is expressive in its 
interpretation of the feelings and meanings of those who use 
it. For years playwrights have sought to achieve reality by 
bringing dialogue down to banal levels. Mr. Eliot has shown 
us that truth can be more naturally and powerfully expressed 
m poetry than in prose. 
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EXPERIENCE wis 
I Marriep a German, by Madeleine Kent (Allen & Unwin 
12s. 6d.). When the writer of I Married a German, then, 
young English woman, walked into a London Registry Office 
one spring day-in 1931 to make preliminary arrangements for 
her marriage to a German, the Registrar warned her, “ I wany 
you to realise clearly that by this step you lose your British 
nationality : that England can in future in no way protect 
you.”” This book is the story of the fulfilment of the warning. 
' The writer already knew Germany when she met the 
young Social Democrat party lecturer ; whom she married, in 
London. She had fallen in love not only with him but with 
the Germany he represented: the country of heroic post-wat 
reconstruction, of joyful emancipation from the Prussian 
spirit, of youth hostels and Wandervoegel. As 4 
German hausfrau she settled down to life in Dresden and as 
such she experienced the Nazi revolution. Very soon the 
vision of that first Germany she had loved began to fade; 
her husband was arrested and made to scrub the streets, 
She herself was harried by inquisitions of the secret police 
and stood trial with her husband. Often she recalled the 
Registrar’s warning. Eventually she could stand it no longer 
and, greatly fortunate, both she and her husband were able 
to leave for England. 


She has described what only one other book on Germany 
has done,* the Nazi revolution as the German family has 
had to endure it. It is one of the most poignant and 
moving books that has been written. The lapse into 
barbarism of the nation she had adopted as her own she 
has reported without anger, bitterness or even despair, only 
with sorrow and wonder. Her description of Frau Zetzschke, 
her charlady who remained defiantly loyal to her in face of 
police terror, and of Mrs. Scherf, the valiant little Cockney 
wife of another German, “denounced on the ground that 
the English class she held weekly for young shop assistants 
was a cloak for communist and pacifist propaganda,” stand 
out as lighthouses of courage and kindness in this record of 
man’s inhumanity to man. 

Had the writer given just her personal experiences it 
would still have been an important and intensely interesting 
book. But she was all the while acutely aware of the wider 
issues involved in the Nazi revolution, and these she has 
brilliantly analysed. In her description of present-day 


*What Hitler did tous. By Eva Lips. (Michael Joseph.) 
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Nuremberg she reveals those dark wells of medieval torture 
and mysticism from which the Nazis draw their inspiration. 
Her’s is a mind that can both sympathise and analyse. She 
has written a book one cannot forget. 

Very different is Disgrace Abounding, by Douglas Reed, 
the author of Insanity Fair. In the latter book he 
described his experiences as newspaper correspondent in 
Berlin and Vienna and prophesied the annexation of Austria. 
In Disgrace Abounding he continues his partly auto- 
biographical commentary on the Central European tragedy. 

It is the work of an angry man, sometimes hysterical, 
written in the short, staccato, told-to-the-children fashion 
popularised by Mr. Beverley Nichols. Mr. Reed dislikes the 
present structure of English society almost as much as 
he detests the works of Hitler and Hitlerism. He dislikes so 
many things in his own country—such as slums, unemploy- 
ment, the old school tie, The Times, ribbon development and 
the “ pansy” voices of B.B.C. announcers—that one some- 
times doubt whether he believes England worth saving from 
Nazi Germany. Paradoxically, he presents the case for anti- 
Semitism with as much conviction and with far greater skill 
than any Nazi apologist. 

But one can forgive him a lot. He has seen at first hand 
the break-up of Central Europe and his book burns with 
hatred of Nazi Germany, passionate sympathy for the 
Czechs, and scorn for the policy of appeasement. Disgrace 
abounds. With a blistering sarcasm he deals with Mr. 
Chamberlain’s idea that Herr Hitler came half-way to meet 
him at Godesberg ‘“‘ to spare an old man such another long 
journey” (when he had had General von Kahr, aged 78, 
taken out and shot on June 30, 1934, in the same town of 
Godesberg); with the fact that of the four statesmen who 
signed away Czechoslovakia’s independence at Munich, 
not one had actually ever set foot in Czechoslovakia. 
It is difficult to read unmoved his account of those terrible 
days of September in Prague and the still more terrible 
months that followed when every post brought to the 
French Legation sacks full of French medals returned by the 
Czech officers and soldiers who had won them as allies of France 
in the War. He describes Mr. Chamberlain’s surprise on 
learning at Berchtesgaden that Herr Hitler, if he did not get 
his way immediately, would be prepared to risk a world war. 
“Yet for six years British journalists abroad had been 
—_ this,” says Mr. Reed. What comment can one 
make ? 
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LIGHT LITERATURE 
Light AND SHADE IN France. By Moma Clarke. (John 
Murray. 9s.) Two ENGLISHWOMEN IN RomE. By Matilda 
Lucas. (Methuen. 12s. 6d.) FAREWELL THE BANNER. B 
Frances Winwar. (Jarrolds. 8s. 6d.) Mrs. Clarke begins 
her delightful book with characteristic directness: “ It was 
in April, nearly forty years ago, that I went to Paris for a 
month and stayed a lifetime.” From nothing less than a 
lifetime’s knowledge and observation could this volume have 
been written. There is nothing of tourist France in these 
wise, witty and discerning pages ; they picture the real France, 
into which the Englishman so rarely penetrates. We are 
not surprised to hear that the author is now a Times corre. 
spondent, for she has unusual descriptive talent, great discern. 
ment, and a never failing sense of humour. She has moved 
in many circles, among French men and women of all kinds 
and classes and a better book on the subject it would be 
hard to find, for whether she is writing on French homes, 
families, customs, opinion or just sketching a quick word. 
picture of an individual, she is equally at home and always 
interesting. While never losing her English outlook, Mrs, 
Clarke has caught a sparkle from the other side of the Channel, 
and the result is a book as vivacious as it is valuable. The 
type is pleasant and there are some good illustrations. 
Miss Lucas’s book falls into much the same category, but 
although extremely well written, vivid and witty, it does not 
make quite so good a whole, as a long book composed of 
short extracts (from letters) is apt to be tedious by reason 
of its form. The letters were written between 1871 and 
1900, to one who already knew Rome and this is not an 
advantage to the ordinary reader. Nevertheless, it gives a 
good picture of Roman social life, housekeeping, food and 
servants, artists, studios and models, archeologists, writers, 
“ eccentrics ’’ and others who had their being in that period. 
Farewell the Banner . . . Three Persons and One Soul is 
a book about Coleridge, Wordsworth and Dorothy. To 
dismiss it lightly would be unjust to the author, who has 
obviously read widely on her subject and put much labour 
and enthusiasm into her book. It suffers, however, like 
many books of its kind, from a chattiness which does not 
mix very well with a somewhat highflown outlook, and from 
what appears to be a superimposition of imagined detail 
upon available facts. It is a sincere, if sometimes fulsome, 
piece of work, but the author is not equal to her subject. 
A straightforward life of a lesser man than either Coleridge 
or Wordsworth would have been more within her scope. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND ECONOMICS. By Lord Stamp, with an 
Introduction by Rufus M. Jones. Great Issues of Life Series. (Macmillan, 5s.). 
THE GOOD PAGAN’S FAILURE. By Rosalind Murray. (Longmans, 
7s. 6d.). Lord Stamp possesses unusual qualifications for the work he has 
here taken in hand. He is an expert in the field of economics ; he is also 
a professing Christian and a student of the New Testament. Because he 

with knowledge of both sides, this little book is supremely worthy of 

study. He points out that our Lord’s teaching cannot be used as a ready- 

made guide to any system of economics, whether in His own time or in the 

mt day. He lived under an oppressive and unjust economic rule, yet 

He never suggested its reform. Nay, He urged His disciples to obey these 

exacting laws, though He blamed public administrators for unjust exactions 
in excess of the law. 

Moreover, Christian principles must be interpreted in the light of reality. 
The brotherhood of man, for instance, may be best promoted by the segrega- 
tion of black and white races; those who have most experience in such 
matters would probably tell us so. That is not to say that Christianity 
has no contribution to make. The Christian ethic has in the past exercised 
and can still exert an immense influence on economic problems, but it must 
be through a voluntary and personal stewardship, rather than by adherence 
to any code, political or otherwise. Such are only a few of the comments 
made and the reasoned advice given in this valuable book. 

Miss Murray has an equally interesting and important cause to plead, 
but she has somewhat marred it by her propagandist zeal. She is the 
daughter of Professor Gilbert Murray, and is a convert to the Roman 
Catholic Church. She claims that having been brought up in the family of 
a “ Good Pagan,” and having subsequently embraced orthodox Christianity, 
she can speak—as does Lord Stamp—from inside knowledge of both sides. 
She is out to prove that from the days of the Renaissance in Italy, the 
Reformation in England, the Revolution in France, Paganism has resumed 
and gradually increased its sway. “‘ Earthly allegiance to the Human Race, 
to man as ultimate has supplanted Divine allegiance. The Christian ethic 
is in part preserved because it is found to be of use to man. What of 
Christian values are retained are retained in exact proportion to this test.” 
Thus the Good Pagan has emerged, self-controlled, liberal, obeying the code 
of an English gentleman and the ideals of a social reformer, but discarding 
God and Christ as obsolete and out of date. Strangely enough, Miss Murray 
omits from her list of causes the most potent factor in this change of outlook, 
to wit, the nineteenth century revolution in scientific knowledge. She 
further contends that the faith and ideals of the Good Pagan, having no 
sure foundation, are crumbling into Barbarism. 

Much of all this is true and others have said it before. The Churches 


themselves have degenerated into humanitarianism. It is not, however, 


possible or advisable, as the author seems to suggest, to return to the 
civilisation and ideals of the Middle Ages, when the Church reigned supreme. 
The universe is a battlefield and Christianity, like every other world force, 
lives by conflict. The “‘ goodness ” of the Good Pagan represents the leaven 
of the faith of Christ working within him. In the mind of Christ the kingdom 
of heaven was and would remain a minority movement. ‘ Many are called, 
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but few chosen.” But when, as to-day, the battle is sorest, the list of 
recruits grows longest, and from our present troubles everlasting good may 
arise 


NORTH CHINA FRONT. By James Bertram. (Macmillan, 15s) 
This is an excellent description of a winter spent with the Chines 
Communist army in the little-known provinces of Shensi and Shang, 
The author’s conclusions need discounting since he is frankly partisan and 
is inclined to believe anything that his Chinese friends tell him. Neverthe. 
less those who wish to learn at first hand of the reaction of the North Ching 
peasant to the Japanese invaders should read this book. They will travel 
with Mr. Bertram behind the Japanese lines to study the Chinese organization 
and learn the impossibility of the task which faces the invaders now that 
they have antagonized the peasantry by their unnecessary brutality. The 
author has a happy knack of making those whom he meets live in his 

As an historical document, however, his book suffers slightly from his 
inability to see anything but good of his friends. 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY. By W. Somerset Maugham. (Heinemann, 
7s. 6d.). Charley Mason, the happy, carefree son of a sheltered, prosperous 
English upper middle-class family, takes his first holiday on his own in 
Paris. He emerges unscathed from a considerable ordeal, and we feel a 
growing respect for the sturdy British commonsense, kindliness and honour. 
able feeling which carried him through. Nevertheless, on returning to his 
home surroundings, he finds that the bottom has fallen out of his world, 
As we should expect from Mr. Maugham, the book is clever in conception 
and admirably worked out in detail, but the author has so overstressed his 
effect as to render it unnatural. Charley’s home environment would be the 
exception, not the rule, nowadays. Modern young people do not line up in 
a silent reverent row behind their mother while she discourses on art in the 
Louvre. She may consider herself lucky if she gets in a word edgeways 
on any subject from one end of the year to the other. Likewise the Bohemian 
life in Paris does not altogether consist of tragedy so black as to threaten 
sanity. A good story, but somewhat of a tour de force. 


BIRDS AS ANIMALS. By James Fisher. (Heinemann, 12s. 64.) 
The theme of this book centres round its bibliography and it is true to 
say, without disparagement, that the text is an explanation of the eight 
hundred references carefully indexed at the end. A chapter is devoted to 
each of the main problems of bird life, such as bird population, territory 
and migration and thanks to the way the references are catalogued, all 
relevant literature that has been previously written on these problems can 
be found at a glance. Bird-watchers who have decided to specialize on 
one particular aspect of bird-life will find this book indispensable, and it 
will also act as a stimulant to bird-lovers of the younger generation who 
wish to make their favourite occupation a benefit to science. This can be 
done through the British Trust of Ornithology to whose admirable work 
Mr. Fisher frequently draws attention. A practical book crammed with 
useful information and written in a readable style. 


MR. CAMPION AND OTHERS. By Margery Allingham. (Heine- 
mann, 7s. 6d.). HAND ON THE ALIBI. By John Bude. (Skeffington, 
7s. 6d.). The Fashion in Shrouds put Miss Allingham in the first rank of 
detective novelists. In Mr. Campion and Others she successfully scales a 
smaller but far more difficult mountain—the short detective story. Readers 
may first turn to their old friend, Mr. Campion, who figures in most of these 
stories. Yet on pure technique the “ And Others ” are more remarkable, 
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for Miss Allingham has to dispense with the fascinating Mr. Campion, and 
stand, so to speak, on her own feet. For that reason we select ‘‘ They Never 
Get Caught ” as infinitely the best of a good collection. Yet we cannot help 

tting that so fine a plot has been wasted in a short story, however 
perfect it may be. What a baffling detective novel could have been written 
round it. 

Those who enjoyed Loss of a Head will rejoice to meet Pembury Green 
as a fully fledged constable in the local C.I.D. His father, the Super- 
intendent, is reconciled to the fact that though his son seems irresponsible, 
he is in reality both a brilliant and persevering sleuth. The problem set 
by the passing out of Councillor Tewkesbury was certainly no easy one, 
yet it should not elude the really discerning reader, for all the superb, nay, 
inspired, alibi-making. Mr. Bude remains true to his own high form. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


SHAKESPEARE’S LIFE AND ART. By Peter Alexander. (Nisbet, 
8s. 6d.) 


WHEN THERE IS NO PEACE. An American looks at Europe. 
(Macmillan, 6s.) 


oo ADVENTURER. By Frank E. Hayter, F.Z.S. (Stanley 
, 15s.) 


IT IS 


LATER THAN YOU THINK 


AN AMERICAN PLEADS FOR A MILITANT DEMOCRACY 


By MAX LERNER ‘Max Lerner has written 


8s. 6d. net a book as exciting as it is 
profound. It is a manifesto 

of the utmost importance.”’ 

—Harold J. Laski. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS LTD., 38, SOHO SQ., W.1 
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THE WILD PALMS. A Novel. By William Faulkner. (Chatto anq 
Windus, 7s. 6d.) 


THE GREAT POWERS AND THE BALKANS, 1875-1878. By 
Mihailo D. Stojanovic. (Cambridge University Press, 12s. 6d.) 

ROBERT LAIRD BORDEN: HIS MEMOIRS. Edited and with, 
Preface by Henry Borden. (Macmillan, 18s.) 

REPORT ON THE LOCATION OF INDUSTRY IN GREa? 
BRITAIN. (Political and Economical Planning, 16, Queen’s Gate, 8.W, 
10s. 6d.) 


BEYOND POLITICS. By Christopher Dawson. (Sheed & Wan, 
3s. 6d.) 


LIFE WITHIN REASON. By Ivor Brown. Liberal Book Club, 
(Nicholson & Watson, 2s. 6d.) 

OTHO I, KING OF GREECE. By Leonard Bower and Gordon 
Bolitho. (Selwyn & Blount, 10s. 6d.) 

THE RABBIT KING OF RUSSIA. By R. O. G. Urch. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 7s. 6d.) i 

UNENDING JOURNEY. Related by Agnacia Manuellian and written 
by E. Mildred Britten Austin. (Thornton Butterworth, 8s. 6d.) 


THE SAGA OF FRANK DOVER. By Johannes Buchholtz. (Thom. 
ton Butterworth, 8s. 6d.) 


THE CALL OF THE SIREN (NAPLES TO-DAY AND YESTERDAY). 
By Alexander Polovtsoff. (Selwyn & Blount, 10s. 6d.) 

THE ARRANT ARTIST. By H. V. Jervis-Read. (Heath Cranton, 5s) 

RACE AND CIVILISATION. By I. Harris, M.D. (Williams and 
Norgate, 3s. 6d.) 

ITALY. By Robert Sencourt. (Arrowsmith, Modern States Series, 
3s. 6d.) 


ECONOMICS OR POLITICS. A Lecture on the Present Problems 
of International Relations. By Paul Van Zeeland. (Cambridge University 
Press, 2s. 6d.) 


MEMOIRS OF A SPANISH NATIONALIST. By Antonio Bahamonde, 
(United Editorial, Ltd., 6d.) 

JOYS. By Leslie Laurence. (Favil Press, 3s. 6d.) 

DISCUSSION BOOKS: British Roads, by Geoffrey Boumphrey; 
The Changing Village, by F. G. Thomas; What about Shakespeare, by 


D. R. Hardman ; A Century of Nationalism, by H. L. Featherstone ; British 
Foreign Policy, by Maurice Bruce. (Nelson, 2s. each.) 
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